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ance programmes, and that many others are taking the fir 
few faltering Steps along the same route, 
that the Heads and Teacher-Counsellors in the 
finding it difficult to plan and execute sui 
term guidance programmes because they lack 
and knowledge required, and do not k 
it. Innumerable books have, it is true, been 


lso appeared in 
India during the past few years, but it is scattered through a _ | 
variety of educational journals and magazines, and busy Heads * 
and Teacher-Counsellors can seldom afford the time or the | 


expense of subscribing to and reading a large number of educa Ў 


guidance that would be of assistan 
this country in planning and executing preliminary schemes 
for educational and vocational guidance in the schools. In 
“The School Guidance Service at Work” they have ende 
to satisfy this need, They do not claim to have done 
pletely, or once and for all. To accomplish this would have 
been a much bigger task, and me 
But they have attempted to cover all the salient 
while not neglecting the basic theoreti 
ance, to be as practical 
experience as Professor-j 
and Inspector of i 


ап important sec ressi ‚ п ДА ; 
many of which guidance programmes 4 
* 


avoured 


are maturing, slowly but steadily. 
The book is dedicated to all 

India, but it has been written for a wider audience, for educa- 

tional Administrators, Heads, Teachers-Counsellors, Class 

teachers, parents and guardians, and the thinking community 

at large, and the special needs of cach group have been specifi- 

cally catered for in particular chapters. For shortness of time | 
„Ж 


zealous guidance Workers in 
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ut а second and revised edition. 
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it has not been possible to append an Index in the present 
edition. 
The authors, finally, do not claim any infallibility or official 
sanction for their views and opinions, which are not meant to 
be obiter dicta but suggestions, for trial and experiment, for 
discussion and debate. If this small handbook can stimulate 
healthy and constructive criticism and discussion, and be of 
Some assistance to the Head and Teacher-Counsellor of even a 
Single school in their attempt to establish in their school a 
Sound minimum programme of educational and vocational 
guidance, the authors will be satisfied that their efforts have 
been well rewarded. For they are firmly of the conviction 
that success in this vitally important work of guidance cannot, 
and must not be estimated statistically. Guidance is a per- 
Sonal service, a labour of love, if it is anything ; and if a guid- 
ance worker at any level can guide even a single boy or girl 
to find personal, vocational, social and spiritual fulfilment and 
happiness, he need not be unduly depressed over the ninety 
hine with whom ha has failed, to a greater or less extent, 
Partly as a result of this own deficiencies, partly as a result of 
Circumstances beyond his control. It is to all guidance 
Workers, who approach their task in this spirit of humility, 
Service and dedication, that this book is humbly dedicated. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
first edition of the 


The favourable reception accorded to the t 
authors to bring 


Chool Guidance Service has encouraged the 


The decade that has elapsed between these two editions has 


Cen one of light and shade for our infant guidance movement. 
n the first edition the authors, without complacency, express- 

ed а feeling of sober satisfaction with the overall growth and 

evelopment of the guidance movement in the two preceding 
Ceades, especially in the 50% after the publication of n 

аг Report which gave a great fillip to the whole mov c: 
ent, 


vi 


Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons, the movement 
slowed down in the early years of the 60’s and there was evel! 
retrogression in many respects. The appointment of the 
National Education Commission (1964) raised great expecta- 
tions that it would provide a fresh impetus for guidance, but 
these expectations were belied for the most part. In contrast 
to the Mudaliar Commission, which devoted a whole chapter 
to guidance and counselling, the Kothari Commission only 
devoted a couple of pages to educational guidance, and though 
it reaffirmed that "guidance should be regarded as an integral 
part of education and not a special psychological or social 
service which is peripheral to educational services," its actual 
recommendations fell far short of those of the previous com- 
mission in coverage and in the conviction with which they were 
put forward. 

In two respects, however, the Kothari Commission broke 
new grounds. The first was in its new pattern of general 
education without specialisation till the end of Class X ; this 
eliminates the need for educational guidance regarding the 
choice of an elective stream at the end of Class VIII which 
has been the main, almost the sole preoccupation of Guidance 
workers in the 60°. This makes possible a welcome major 
shift of emphasis from educational guidance to personal coun- 
selling with a view to helping individual students to adjust 
satisfactorily to school or home, to solve their emotional and 
psychological problems, and to develop all sides of their per- 
sonalities. The Kothari Commission's second new feature was 
its Recommendation that guidance and counselling should form 
an integral part of the educational services provided, not only 
in Schools but in Colleges and Institutions of higher learning. 
This has sparked the beginnings of a needed Student counsel- 
ling and guidance service in many Colleges in the country. 

Both these new developments have been taken into account 
in this second edition, which, like the first, is dedicated to all 
sincere guidance workers—may their tribe increase !—in the 
country. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE CONCEPT OF GUIDANCE 


Guid i 

an viti YU 

ce activities seeking independent status in 
modern education 


Guidance i 
ormed D new name given to a practice which has always 
tional instit ош part of’ the normal activities in educa- 
educational utions of all kinds. Indeed, in a broad sense | 
students ir au are established to offer guidance to 
Intended ү nus every activity in such institutions is 
Rh er some form of guidance or other to the pupils. 
Was given b g was organised on an individual basis, guidance 
tacts with Dy леса on the basis of intimate personal con- 
ment of T ents. Such guidance involved the total develop- 
eir personality, physical, intellectual, social, 


Vocatio 
nal ave 
tional, moral and spiritual. Indeed, “teaching”, even in 


le limit 
ed sense of the term, cannot be carried on successfully 
lopment of the 


thout сае Ае 
Personality. 06 its impact on the total deve 

ith Д 
and the bcp growth of numbers in educational institutions 
Brew more uction of class teaching, the problem. of guidance 
guidance сарі Gradually attempts at all other kinds of 
In educati ve intellectual guidance, was given ир, and activities 
Н ional institutions were СО ed to mere class 


“aching, 

di 4 

cally changed educational and social circumstances in 
in focussed 


] institutions and placed it 


‚ а 2 
Dew setting. Тһе throwing open of the gates of educa- 
Ormal i А (bringing іп рирїїз еуеп with sub- 
teaching вепсе); a deterioration in У 0 
ing on lesi rapid industrialisation of the society ; the increas- 
plexities of vocations; the decreasing educational 
e Church, Mosque or Mandir 
t of guidance activities 
nal Peers inct from their general educa- 
Ems ише Vastly increased know. the field of 
Ment of and mental measurement, the develop- 
of new and more sophisticated techniques Was also 

ew and independent status mM 


Yes 
e circumstances, We find at 


ed 


0: 1 m 
ре for giving guidance а n 
onal institutions. Under th 
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he may also seek help about his studies or personality conflicts 
ete. Such problems are obviously intensely felt by the person, 
otherwise he would not have sought specialist help for solving 
them. Usually, problems requiring guidance are urgent in 
nature. It should also be noted that guidance by the definition 
given above is an individual, bi-polar affair and 15 limited to tbe 
person seeking the help and the expert offering it. 

Of late, however, the term ‘group guidance’ has also become 
popular. Guidance may be offered to groups, when it is known 
that the problem being faced is more or less similar to a group 
of persons. In such cases the help may be individually sought 
by such persons, and the expert may consider it expedient to 
offer help to the group; the expert may also offer the help on 
the presumption that a common problem is being felt fairly 
intensely by every member of the group. For example, 
pupils of Class VIII of a Multipurpose school in our country 
may be considered to be facing the problem of selection of 
elective subjects as a group and some kind of guidance in 
regard to the problem may be given to them as a group. 
Again students entering College may be considered to be facing 
аз à group, the problem of adjustment from school to College 
discipline, and guidance may be offered to them in regard to 
the problem in the group. Guidance activities of this type are 
known as group guidance work. АП group guidance work how- 
ever must necessarily be followed up at the individual level. 
Hence, though guidance experts may sometimes indulge in 
group guidance activities, the basic concept that guidance is an 
individual affair need not be changed. 

Special attention should be drawn to another special charac- 
teristic of modern guidance that it is non directive in nature. 
Tt does not aim to dictate to students or their parents, what 
they should do, but to help the student to help himself, by 
helping him to а better appraisal of his own abilities, interests, 
achievements, economic and social circumstances in the light 
of the available courses or vocations to him. The function of 
a Counsellor is therefore essentially advisory in nature, but his 
advice is different from lay advice in two ways— (a) The 
Counsellor, by the adoption of proper methods and techniques 
tries to modify or educate the behaviour of the Counsellee in 
thé direction of the advice offered (b) The advice of the 
Counsellor is based on scientific knowledge of all relevant. data 
bearing on the problem for which advice is being offered. 


The Term Educational and Vocational Guidance Its Meaning 


Of late we, in India, have begun to use a new term in the 


field of guidance—Educational and Vocational guidance—a term 
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that is specially used in reference to guidance work in Multi- 
purpose schools. The use of this term has created a certain 
amount of confusion in guidance work in our educational insti- 
tutions. Even educated people seem to equate educational 
and vocational guidance with the help which is offered to pupils 
of Class VIII in our Multipurpose schools to select their 
elective subjects on promotion to Class IX. 

Let us examine the meaning of the terms educational 
guidance and vocational guidance separately, so as to try to 
understand what is meant by the combination of the two. For 
а start it may be noted that the term educational guidance 
above has а much wider connotation than the mere offering 
of help to pupils of Multipurpose schools in the selection of 
their courses, We have seen that every planned educational 
activity in any educational institution (School, College or 

niversity) is worthy of inclusion under the term educational 
guidance. Selective admissions, class promotions, class lessons, 
helping the backward students etc. are all ап important part 
of guidance work. In short, whatever is consciously done in a 
planned fashion inside an educational institution may be 
called educational guidance. i 

There is less ambiguity in regard to the meaning of the term 
Vocational guidance. It means helping people to develop 
Vocational ambitions and motivations with their abilities, 1n- 
terests, attainments, family and social circumstances etc. and 
also to help to place them in such vocations. | 
A There may be an object to linking up educational and voca- 
tional guidance together. It may be argued that in institu- 
tions for general education we need not be concerned with 
Vocational guidance; this would spoil the spirit ш which 
general education should be undertaken. Та the case of school 
Pupils in particular it has been pointed out that they are too 
Immature for vocational guidance. A little deeper бш 
will convince us that in the present social set-up yocation 
guidance cannot be excluded from educational institutions— 
educational and vocational guidance inevitably go hand E 

and. The development of vocational motivation ысы 
ап educational activity and can be best undertaken ing 
tional institutions. Again, since the education of a ü he 

as to be carried on with an eye to his future voca топ, of 

should be offered vocational guidance, (though i biu. E 
Seneral groups of vocations, e.8.. scientific, technical siey of 
Soon as he has the opportunity to make his first. selec o 
courses (Class IX). Hence educatioral and И ы 
guidance should not be considered as two separate ас а the 
they are parts of the same process—the development © 
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highest potentialities of a person as an individual as a member 
of the society, (the ultimate aim of education), should involve 
both educational and vocational guidance. 

The term educational and vocational guidance therefore 
means Offering educational guidance consistent with the future 
vocation of the student—through guidance activities he should 
be helped to see his present education and future vocation in 
single perspective. The objectives of educational and voca- 
tional guidance may be stated as helping to promote the 
physical, intellectual, and emotional development of the 
students and also to develop in them an ambition and motiva- 
tion for the vocation, best suited to their abilities, interests etc. 

This combination of educational and vocational activities in 
our educational institutions because of past traditions may 
not be palatable to many. But a little deep thinking should 
reveal that neither is education so divine, nor a vocation so 
mundane, that they cannot complement one another. An 
individual learns both through vocational and educational 
activities—a man is educated through his total experience— 
this implies all kinds of experience, including vocational 
experience. ‘There would be less contradiction in the life of an 
individual and his education would be less inadequate, if all 
the major roles in his life, including his future vocation could 
be visualized, and a continuous and integrated programme of 
guidance and education could be offered to him. In a modern 
Society, vocational activities are of vital importance in the life 
of an individual. Hence, to avoid contradiction and un- 
happiness in the life of the pupil and to minimise the necessity 
of reeducation, under the present circumstances it would be the 
best if the education of the individual can broadly be in con- 
Sonance with his future vocational role. 

hough we speak of educational and vocatinal guidance in 
Specific reference to Multipurpose schools, no type of school can 
avoid the responsibility of providing it. In a national system 
System of education there cannot be different objectives for 
different types of schools ; unilateral, bilateral and multilateral, 
all types of schools should be considered as parts of single system 
of education. Unless there is sufficient mobility of pupils from 
one type of school to another, the System of education cannot 
be called truely national; whatever Opportunities for choosing 
courses according to abilities and interests can be offered 
through Multipurpose schools, should be considered as оррог- 
tunities available to all pupils, irrespective of the type of 
school in which they may be studying. Hence the problem of 
guiding pupils to choose between diversified courses exist in 
all types of Secondary Schools. 


мә 
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The necessity for developing educational and vocational 
guidance at the College and University levels is much more 
obvious. The students at this stage are more vocation-orient- 
ed; their courses of studies are also more specifically related to 
future vocations. Above all, the students get much wider scope 
to pick and choose their course of study during the College 
and University stages. 

Attention may be drawn to the fact that though we are . 
combining educational and vocational guidance together, in 
educational institutions we are primarily concerned with edu- 
cational guidance, the service offered by us is essentially 
educational. Our effort is to enable all students to receive, and 
utilise in later life, as full an education as possible in accordance 
With their age, abilities and interests. As has been mentioned 

efore, educational and vocational guidance is a. personal affair, 
aiming at helping every student to make the most of his formal 
education for the satisfaction of his individual, social and voca- 
tional needs. It seeks to make the education fit the student 
and not the student fit his education. It is a continuous develop- 
mental process and offers the student assistance throughout his 
educational career. Though it is a continuous process, it cannot 

€ denied that educational and vocational guidance become more 
Concerned with students during critical periods of his life and 
educational career. Adolescence, for example, is critical репо 

in the life of almost every student in our society. The first 
ew months in a new educational institution may be also a 
critical period in the life of many students. At different times 
and at different stages of life different students may begin to 
Suffer from educational backwardness or mental ill health that 
of different reasons. These times and stages of life should be 
Considered as critical for them. Last of all, the point at which 
а student has the opportunity to select his courses of studies 
or when he has to enter life after completing his studies, 
Should be considered as critical periods for him. Hence educa- 
tional and vocational guidance services In educational institu- 
tions should be specially concerned with the students during 


All these periods. 


Attempts at Developing а Guidance Service in our Country 


The scientific guidance movement in India may be spent 
ave begun with attempts to develop Intelligent " 5 
Cores of our young шеп having completed their 2 п ad 
Education or psychology in the U. K. and the Џ5ате redict 
With great faith in the ability of intelligence tests te p the 
the future achievements of children. Many of them beg 
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adaptation of foreign tests or the construction of new 
tests for use in our country, and there was appreciable activity 
да this field in University Psychology Departments and 
Graduate Teachers’ ‘Training Colleges. 

In the meantime, because of the rapid increase in the number 
of educated unemployed, the need for guidance began to be 
felt at the University level, and a few Universities established 
Guidance Bureaux to supply information about courses and 
careers to students in order to lead them from more crowded 
avenues to less crowded ones in the fields of education and 
employment. This need was felt more keenly as the Univer- 
sities began rapid diversification of their courses and the 
various avenues of employment became more specialised. 

The movement for mental measurement, coupled with an 
over-competitive employment market, also set more enlightened 
parents searching for the avenues along which their children 
might score their best. In order to assist them the Calcutta 
University Psychology Department opened a Vocational Gui- 
dance Service, in which, against the payment of a small fee, 
it administered certain psychological tests to students, and 
tried to predict the course of study or the vocation best suited 
to their abilities and aptitudes. Certain non-official bodies, 
Such as the Parsee Panchayet in Bombay, the Rotary Club, 
and the Y. M. C. A. also began pioneer work in another field 
of vocational guidance e.g. by publishing literature containing 
information about different types of courses and careers. 

But it was the Secondary Education Commission (1954) 
which really focused the nation's attention on guidance work 
at the school level. It strongly advocated the establishment 
9f a School Guidance Service, and connected the idea of 
vocational guidance with that of educational guidance. To 
and Ven iden further an АП India Seminar on Educationa 
БЕШ Delhi ш о was held at the Central Institute T 
1958. A second semina. ative of the Institute, in Mare 

; „HC Seminar on the same problem was held at the 
same place in November 1954, at which a third seminar was 
planned by the Faculty of Psychology and Education of Baroda 
University. The third Seminar met at Baroda in February 


1954 and decided to form the All i iati a- 
tional and Vocational Guidance., аА воа Нот of dant 


In the meantime, some of the Stat 
had taken steps for the introducti 
schools. The Bureau of Psychologie 
ed at Allahabad by the Government of UP. in 194g, with the 
systematic development of psychological tests and training п 
guidance personnel as its principal aims. The Government 


е Education Department 
on of guidance work i 
al Research was establish” 
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Bombay started a Vocational Guidance Department in 1950. 

establi S of Educational and Psychological Research was 

dd ished by the Government of West Bengal in 1953, with 
ОЕ попа] and vocational objectives. ; 

Edu, pursuance of the basic recommendations of the Secondary 
ucational Commission on guidance, the Gover: t of Indi 
Eccepted the re EE псе, the nment of India 
E dun responsibility of stimulating the setting up of 
бека oo in secondary schools; it established the 
1954 Si ureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
Gial а also adopted the enlightened policy of giving finan- 
Educ | to States desirous of setting up State Bureaux of 
States ional and Vocational Guidance. Аз а result many 
Кос сарез such Bureaux. Thus when the All India 
ЕТ of Educational and Vocational Guidance was 
wholeh ed at Baroda, there were quite a few persons present 
Sas eartedly devoted to the furtherance of the guidance 

ment. 

aa establishment of Multipurpose schools gave additional 
aan di to the school guidance movement. They created the 
Bail iate problem of guiding pupils to the different "streams" 
ilable on a scientific basis to avoid as much wastage 25 
Possible, Scientific guidance is today considered to be a sine 
dus n for the realisation of the vital idea that education 
fhe, be tailored to the interests, aptitudes and abilities of 
tion pupils. Realising this fact, the Union Ministry of Educa- 
of Ao myened an important Seminar in 1956 of selected heads 
tio ultipurpose schools, Directors of the Bureaux of Educa- 
n, and other experts to consider the special problem of 
сыал in Multipurpose Schools. Thus а happy combination 
8 expert initiative and State patronage has already beer 
ecured for the school guidance movement in this country 
E as frequently happens to all movements which endeav- 
ue to anticipate the future, the majority of those who will be 
directly benefited by the movement (the pupils, the teachers, 
and the parents) do not seem to be ready to welcome it as 
i et. Considerably educative propaganda of the right kind wil 
be needed before they learn to appreciate the immense benefit 

potential in the guidance service. 
gi» unfortunately, even fourteen ye 
ae school guidance service has not as 
шо head way; rather it seems to be sufferi 
arly government (Central and State) initiative 1n the fiel 
of guidance seems to have grown lukewarm, and, society 10 


general does not seem to have become enthused with the idea 
Of school guidance. With the publication of the Kothari 
i advocated the 


Commision report, which has not specifically 


ars after its inception, 
yet been able to make 
ering a recession 
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school guidance idea, enthusiasm for school guidance work 
seems to be still less. Guidance work in India, is at present 
being more emphasised in Colleges and Universities and is being 
patronised by thé University Grants Commission. Many of 
our Universities have developed some kind of guidance service 
for the benefits of its students; still guidance work at college 
and university level is far from satisfactory. 

Our failure to develop satisfactory guidance services in our 
educational institutions is mainly due to lack of official and 
public awareness of the vital necessity of guidance work. 
Society ignore the fact that many of the problems which are 
threatening its esistence such as indiscipline, corruption, 
communalism, poverty ete., can really be tackled in educa- 
tional institutions only through scientific guidance work. 
Under the existing social set-up, it is imperative to develop 
a scientific guidance service, both in schools and in Colleges 
and Universities to ensure the very existence of our society. 


Is Guidance a Luxury 2 


Educational and vocational guidance should be an important 
objective in all types of existing secondary schools. But since 
in India today neither jobs nor education аг 


choice for the vast majority, many consider that in the present 


cannot expect single-handed to be able 
It can make contributions worthy of conside- 


gories of jobs, while we have over-crowding i 
Guidance can make a definite contribu 
anomalous and tragic situation. Last] 
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development, such аз the succesive Five-Year Plans envisage, 
must be based upon planned utilisation of the country’s man- 
power if it is to be a success. Guidance is necessary to achieve 
this objective. 


Guidance and the Basic Needs of Youth 


While guidance may be used to further the cause of social 
and national progress, yet its primary purpose must always be 
the service of the individual pupil. The main task of guidance 
in school is therefore to help institutions to meet more fully 
the basic needs of the young people entrusted to their care, as 
individuals and as present and future members of society. 

deed no plan for the reorganisation of education in India can 
Succeed if the real needs of her youth continue to be neglected 
in the future to the same extent. to which they have been 
heglected in the past. Few will deny that, to a greater or less 
extent, our schools have been sadly remiss in shouldering their 
responsibility to provide a comprehensive educational pro- 
gtamme to meet the real needs of youth, both as individuals 
and as members of society. When two or three out of every 
five children in our Primary schools drop out before reaching 
Class IV ; when large numbers of those who go to High School 
drop by the wayside due to economic factors, lack of interest 
and ability, necessity to conform to narrow academic patterns, 
adherence to rigid curriculum, lack of individual guidance etc., 
and of those who stay the full course over 50% fail to pass the 
School Final Examination, it is surely adequate proof that the 
Teal and significant needs of youth are not being met in the 
Nation’s schools. The present unrest among students, the 
Phenomenal increase of indiscipline and delinquency among 
them also indicate that the basic needs of our pupils are being 
Tustrated. 

Such needs are of two kinds. There are the common needs 
to develop a well-rounded personality and many-sided interests, 
© become good citizens, to Jead healthy and productive lives, 
to be prepared to earn a good living, and lead a good life у 
Over and above these, there are special needs, created үү. 
Individual differences between youth—differences in m j 
Bence, ability and aptitudes, in occupational interests, atit S 
and points of view, in caste, creed and family backgroun a 
Social and economie family circumstances, m physical an 


ment i ‘lity and moral stature and in 
al health, emotional stability үк cast cater 


Vocational ambitions. A good educational sys 
. B : for each 
Dot only for the common needs of its pupils, e diac 


Pupil’s special needs, if he or she is to develop 
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grated personality and to be successful at school and an a 
life. School guidance has a particularly important role to D 
in this respect. Tt should draw the attention of the schoo i 
the basic needs of the pupils which should be catered for; 1 
should also take the lead in co-ordinating school activities for 
the satisfaction of these needs. Some of these special лега 
which are of particular interest from the guidance point O 
view, are listed below :— T р а 

1. Every pupil needs an adequate period of schooling an 
an education tailored to his special abilities and interests 50 
that he may achieve a satisfying measure of success at school 
and not be subjected to repeated failure and frustration. 

2. Every pupil needs help either in Overcoming individual 
handicaps and limitations or in facing up to and learning to 
live with them. He needs to be helped to discover and develop 
his special talents, recognise his limitations and, in the light of 
them, to choose an educational programme suited to his abilities 
and aptitudes which will in turn lead to a suitable vocation 
on leaving school, 

3. Every pupil needs an Opportunity at school to start 
thinking Seriously about his vocation and to start long term 
preparation for it and he needs every assistance to follow it on 
leaving school. 

Every pupil needs to be helped in acquiring the difficult 
and complex art of living in harmony with himself and with 
his fellow men, whether they be his companion or persons 
older or younger than himself, whether they be superiors ог 
inferiors, relatives, friends or enemies, 

5. Every youth needs Speci 
Strains and stresses of adolesce 
transition from adolescence to maturity as painlessly as possible: 

б. Every youth needs special help in assisting him to 
analyse and understand himself as à person, for, without such 
self-knowledge, no Progress is possible ү 
amount of security both at this 
educational institution which. he 
У of the educational institu- 


uidance activities, that the 
the Pupils are not frustrated, 


E 36, and many other similar 
Special needs of youth ? Some schools are to ime extent ; the 


5 у fore they с n really claim 
to be meeting these needs with any а es e 


aae ШЕ €gree of success or efficacy: 
It is in this vital area of human needs that the Guidance 
Service in a school will h i 


lo^" 
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specially concerned with such human needs. ‘The responsibility 
ОЁ endeavouring to meet these special needs must rest with 
both the parents and the schools; and in the schools the 
entire staff, under the Head, must co-operate in the endeav- 
Our to do so. It is through the guidance programme, and 
trained guidance personnel especially, that the leadership an 
expert assistance will be provided to meet the special needs 
of youth, while the school curriculum and methods of аси 
and general aspects of school life can be used to satisfy. he 
needs which all young people have in common. The ша 5 
Schools їп a welfare, democratic state like ours, have ks 
Mescapable duty of setting up, as soon as possible ade e 
guidance programmes so that they may respond muc mo 
fully and satisfactorily to the varying needs, interests, RU es 
and abilities of their pupils in the future than they have done 
In the past. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DIFFICULTIES IN SETTING UP A GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMME IN OUR COUNTRY 


Every Secondary school in India has the responsibility to 
provide a comprehensive programme of educational and voca- 
tional guidance for all its students during the period of their 
education in the school, and for as long after they leave school 
as may be necessary and feasible. The urgent need for provid- 
ing such guidance to boys and girls in our Secondary schools 
has been underlined in the previous chapter, and there are wel- 
come signs that a clear realisation by educational adminis- 
trators, heads and teachers of their inescapable obligation to 
provide basic guidance programmes for all the pupils under 
their charge, will not be long delayed. 

But many serious obstacles and difficulties still exist, and 
will have to be overcome before basic guidance programmes in 
Secondary schools in India become the rule rather than the 
exception. In this Chapter we will examine a few of the more 
serious of these difficulties, and Suggest tentative solutions. 

, Guidance is one aspect of the wider problem of the educa- 
tion of the whole child, and, as such, the development of basic 
guidance programmes in our schools is dependent, to a large 
extent, on the solution of educational problems of a more - 
general character. 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt to cover 
exhaustively the general educational obstacles that retard and 
restrict the development of adequate guidance services iD 
На ту schools in India. „But it is perhaps pertinent to 

ighlight a few of the more significant. 


Administrative Obstacles 


In general the very structure of the educ 
India, especially at the State level, is in conflict with the basic 
principles underlying guidance. Excessive centralization and an 
authoritarian line-and-staff administrative set up, both at the 
State and the school level, hardly provides the ideal psycho- 
logical climate for the healthy growth of guidance services: 
The authoritarian frame and temper of actual school adminis- 
tration in India influences all aspects of education: it finds 
expression, inter alia, in an overemphasis on formal, externally 


ational system in 
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ed discipline ; in traditional methods of teaching where the 
үе teaches and the children are passive recipients ; in the 
ram ing of subject-matter which the teacher considers impor- 
E gather than in the development of the pupil's abilities and 
ES udes ; on the coaching of students for public examinations, 
i er than their preparation for the battle of life ! Guidance 
5 essentially a personal service in which human relationships 
re of primary importance. Unless and untill the entire net- 


. Work e Е : 
ork of human relationships between superiors and subordi- 


ine between Directors of Education and the Inspectorate, 

tt ween the Inspectorate and the Heads of schools, between 

chil Heads and their assistant staff, and between teachers, 

je dren, and parents is made less bureaucratic, rigid, and 

остонат, unless, in short, the entire educational system at 

Stor evels is humanised, the seeds of guidance will be planted on 
ny ground, and will languish and die. 


Obstacles in. Schools 
Rigid syllabuses, overemphasis 0n. external examinations, OVer- 
crowded classes, low paid teachers and diehard head masters 
are factors which interfere with successful guidance work in 
Schools, Guidance cannot be а success unless appropriate 
activities, such as running hobby clubs, undertaking visits 
to places of employment, delivering career talks, organising 
расе exhibitions and the like are introduced in schools. 
puch activities demand a time allotment on the school time- 
able. (Thus conflicts with the exacting demands of over- 
crowded curricula, rigid syllabuses and external examinations. 
Guidance activities also constitute a new type of educational 
activity for Heads and teachers to which they are not accus- 
tomed Hence Heads and teachers are most reluctant to 
reorient the school work to integrate guidance activities 
With it. Again overcrowded classes interfere with the 
development of intimate personal relationships between 
teachers and puplis, in their such relationships become formal 
and unsatisfactory, whereas successful guidance depends проп 
appy personal relationships between teachers and pupils. 
Further, guidance work cannot succeed unless the school an 
the pupils are the main centre of interest of the teacher. 
things stand in our country many teachers should only be соп 
dered half-employed in the school, for they frequently have to 
Work in other places to earn а subsistance wage- Naturally 
they grudge any and every piece of extra work ; often they 
also lack the devotion and spirit of service needed in guidance 
Work. In short, improvement of the general educationa 


S 


situation in schools and guidance work have a complementary 
relation—one cortributing to the success of the other. AS 
such, work should begin from both ends simultaneously, 80 
that there may be general improvement of the education 
provided in our Secondary schools. 


Teachers Resistance to Guidance 


Considering the above circumstances, we should not be sur- 
prised that while many progressive Heads and teachers in 
various parts of India have welcomed the guidance movement, 
they are in the minority, and in the minds and attitudes of 
perhaps the majority of Heads and teachers there is still à 
conscious or subconscious resistance to the whole idea of gui- 
dance. This resistance is due to many causes—ignorance, 
culpable or invincible, fear of the additional work and respon- 
sibility guidance entails, nostalgia for the “good old days” and 
resistance to “new fangled ideas”, and other similar causes; it 
reveals itself in such commonly heard verbal comments as the 
following :— 


“Our classes are so large that we do not have the time to 
be concerned with the individual.” 


“We have been doing guidance for years without boasting 
about it.” 
"Guidance may be all right in the UK. and U.S.A., but it is 


a luxury in India for we have neither the time, nor the ability, 
nor the money for it.” 


“The parents far from hel 


our efforts.” ping us will oppose and neutralise 
efforts. 


largely the responsibility of Society, and has to be done for 


Along with this there should 
е problem psychologically and 
make the Heads and teachers 
g and uphill one; but it must 
Y pursued till the victory is WO”. 


guidance-conscious will be a lon 
be systematically and relentless] 


Parental Blocks 


Schools are, or should be 


» community institutions: without 
the wholehearted co-operatio БЫ шош SENE 


n of parents and the community at 
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large, much of the good they are attempting to do will be un- 
done. This is especially true of an essentially personal service 
like educational and vocational guidance. Most Indian parents 
have no clear conception of what vocational guidance aims to 
do; they tend to be indifferent, apathetic or hostile towards 
it, because they feel it might interfere with what the consider 
to be their parental right, to choose the vocation th children 
Should follow. Parents must be educated to realize that any 
direction” of the children, either by the School authorities or 
themselves, is equally wrong; they must be convinced that 
self choice of a vocation is an educational “right” of every 
boy and girl, and that unless this right is acknowledged, in 
practice as well as in theory, any attempt at providing effective 
guidance in the schools will be stillborn. The general public 
also approach this problem with their usual mixture of 
ignorance and cynicism, and guidance is ridiculed as another 
expensive fad imported from the West. They have to be edu- 
cated to its necessity and value in our social set up. 


Technical Obstacles 


Besides the general problems indicated above, there are 


Many technical problems directly associated with the guidance 
Programme. Among some of the most pressing that will have 
о be solved before an adequate guidance programme can 
established are the following :— Ў 1 
. The development of guidance programmes in schools in India. 
15 severely handicapped because many of the necessary tools 
and materials necessary for carrying them out are not yet ш 
existence. To give one example, а variety of reliable tests 
(Intelligence and aptitude tests of attainments, personality 
tests etc.) in various areas is still not available. It is true 
that Central and State Educational and Vocational Guidance 
ureaux, University Departments of Psychology, Teachers 
raining institutions and individual research workers have been 
9n the task for some time now ; still there are not many tests 
With either reliability and validity fairly established, and norms 
Properly determined. Further, the practice of maintaining 
umulative Record Cards, which are considered as another 0 
е important guidance tools, does not exist in the majority 
Of schools, And, finally, we lack literature contammng depend- 
able, adequate and up to date information about courses and 
careers, For though valuable pioneering work in this direction 
as been done by the Directorate of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment in New Delhi (now the Ministry of Labour), one ОГ 
two of the State Educational and Vocational Guidance 
2 
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Bureaux, the Rotary Club, the Parsee Panchayat, Bombay, 
and various Commercial organisations of one kind or another, 
well designed occupational and educational information 
suitable for use in the schools is sadly lacking. 

However, it is encouraging to think that though we may not 
have adequate tools at the moment, they are well in the way 
of preparation, and, within a reasonable time, guidance workers 
may expect to be provided with better tools to do their work 
more satisfactorily. 

Over-emphasis on book-work and lack of appropriate со- 
curricular activities in our schools to cater for and develop the 
interests and apitudes of pupils is another Major obstacle to 
satisfactory guidance work. Observation of the pupils in 
relevant activities can in many cases give us more dependable 
diagnostic information about them than psychological tests, 
however carefully standardised. Again, interests and aptitudes 
of pupils are not only manifested, but also developed through 
appropriate curricular activities, Greater attention has to be 
devoted to curricular modification and to the introduction of 
new types of co-curricular activities in our schools if success 
in guidance work is to be facilitated. Finally, guidance work 
at school has to be pursued through other agencies such as 


Youth Employment Bureaux even after the child has left the 
school, 


Trained Personnel Shortages 


у qualified guidance personnel is likely 
main a major obstacle to successfu 
ountry. The classroom teacher is the 
€ programme, hence in his professsiona 


for later guidance work. I 
or Department provides 
Psychology for its stude 
frequently tends to be out of date an 
translation into practical classroom ap 
be desired. Guidance will advance in direct pr 


UT TUA : oportion to the 
progress which is made in stimulating teachers 


to educate the 
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or child, and to recognize this as the major purpose of 
сда n. Besides the classroom teachers, specially trained 
ok 2 (T'eacher-Counsellors) are essential for guidance 
lue special training courses have to be provided for them. 
M poo to note that the Central and State Bureaux 
елт аду undertaken this task. But_there should be a 
M scheme. drawn up by every State Department of Edu- 
one T o pene the work and to ensure the supply of at least 
Be. с her-counsellor to every High school within a reason- 
Mould he In addition to the Teacher-Counsellors, there 
Guid е another category of school guidance workers— 
SOAM Consultants—they should be specialists, available for 
dim ation and. help to Teacher-Counsellors (а group of 
на n have one such expert). The training of such 
пар већ has not as yet been taken ир ш many States. 
Teach ~ m Departments of Education and Psychology; 
sho DE raining Colleges, and the Central and State Bureaux 
uld take up the work at the earliest possible moment. 


Other Handicaps 


Noter handicap to guidance work is the absence of а 
Re sfactory relationship between the teachers and the parents. 
29 mus and records are of course maintained in many schools, 
fad үр out regularly to parents, but they are seldom designed 
eae purpose of studying and knowing the pupil, and are 
E s of achievement rather than of abilities potentialities 

personality traits. 


ersonal conferences are seldom held; if they are, they are 


ly of an unpleasant character, involving breaches of disci- 
рше, and tend to be head or teacher-dominated. Most schools 
consider their work complete when they have helped a boy or 
EU to pass his School-leaving examination, and provide little 
5 no guidance as to the student's future which they consider 
em be entirely a parental responsibility. Further, schools 
пау ог never assume any responsibility for placement, and 
h Ow-up services do not exist. Hence much spadework wil 
Rite to be done in the schools before the foundation of à 
inimum guidance programme can be laid. 


Post-School Deficiencies 


Last of all, the guidance work begun at school has to be 


continued even after the child has left the school. The yout 
In India unfor- 


ш the nation are its most precious asset. 
unately our young people are sadly neglected to а marked 
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extent in the schools, but still more once they leave school. 
Agencies such as Youth Employment Bureaux, Youth Mo 
Community Centres, and similar social service agencies, W. eit 
should be freely available to help young people who have ES 
school to find their feet in the world, are either пола ЕНИ 
or, if they do exist, their efforts are too uncoordinated, аш 
and ineffective to serve youth steadily and effectively. The lag 
of coordination and integration of community resources in the 
service of Youth is a major guidance problem which will have 
to be solved before guidance can. ђе fully effective in provid- 
ing [ог youg people, about to leave school, a bridge between 
the sheltered world of the school and the complex adult, work- 
a-day world outside the school walls, А 

The list of obstacles tabulated above, though staggering, 
should not be disheartening. rue, difficulties exist that hinder 
the development of an adequate guidance programme in. Indian 
schools ; yet many recent developments in this relatively new 
educational field hold fair promise for the future, if conditions 


permit them to take root, grow and branch out throughout the 
country. 


Grounds for Hope 


lance since Independence, and the Guidance 


r пе gth to strength. The Seconda 
Education Commission devoted a whole chapter of its forwar 


looking Report to the principles and practices underlying & 

и Programme, which the Commission considere 
asic to the future progress and development of secondary 
: Largely as results of its recommenda 
tions a Central Bureau of Educational and of Vocationa 
tate Bureaux of Vocational Guidance 
have, in the short period of their exi5- 


in many professional and lay d 


АП these factors are helping, in terms of military strategy: 
to “soften-up” the ground in Preparation for the main attack 


| 
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UM over the country as a whole to a clear realisation of the 
c E of guidance. That attack is already under 
8 u e view of the present authoritarian administrative 
the ES zum of the persistence of outworn educational traditions 
in EIS e is likely to be a long and protracted one. Yet, as 
able : earlier, there are favourable factors, the most favour- 
5 тн is the undoubted fact that the number of 
Me У rators, heads, teachers and parents who have a clear 
ДЕ. standing and conviction about the importance of gui- 
nce is clearly increasing. 


Suggested. Remedies 


{шлш for us to suggest some measures that will help to 

Ed cf or at least minimise, existing obstacles to the rapid 

GUESS o the guidance movement which have been indicated 
in this chapter. 


Ten-point Programme for Guidance Work 


mee development of the guidance programme must be 
ey at different points. There is no single starting place, 
lined be road ahead is long. The ‘Ten-Point programme out- 
i Plow is framed within this setting- 1 1 
. The task of "selling" guidance must continue and be ш- 


tensifie 
ensified. Many seeds have been sown. "The first tender shoots 


M 
that have emerged must be nourished and helped to grow 
ded that the procedures 


us AER plants. It is recommen 

op. M been used in the past, as well as those now im 
NS Hon, Ье continued for this purpose. They involve the 
Мезе and extension of the work of the existing Edu- 
r ional and Vocational Guidance Bureaux, the stepping up of 
esearch to provide the necessary tools and materials for gui- 
ance, the holding of extended and short courses in guidance 


Principles and techniques for Heads and teachers, the initia- 
ects in selected 


Ron and development of pilot guidance proj 

т, ools, the mobilisation of the Press, Radio and other effec- 
ana means of mass propaganda to make parents and guardians 

d the country as а whole guidance-conscious. 

B More social-service agencies such as Youth Employment 
iE on the model of those which function 50 effectively 
v rae U.K. and on the Continent, set up by the State and 
Voluntary agencies, and Youth Clubs and Community Centres 


fa villages and towns, providing wholesome recreation ар 
Uürther education and training for post-school youth, must be 
g youth must be more 


5 Gand 0 
, Started ; and the existing agencies servin: 


+7" We, 
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effectively co-ordinated and utilised. The very nature of ш 
guidance programme demands the effective utilisation of i 
community agencies that can contribute to the needs and the 
Service of youth. One of the major reasons why the existing 
community agencies serving youth in India cannot make à 
really effective contribution is because they lack. trained, 
devoted personnel and are cut off and isolated from one 
another. It is strongly recommended that every State should 
appoint a special senior officer in the Education Directorate 
whose major responsibility will be the Welfare of Youth. It 
will be his responsibility to initiate suitable "Training. Courses 
for Youth Welfare workers of all kinds, and to bring together 
Tepresentatives of all the agencies working for youth (the 
Employment Bureau, the Schools, Social Welfare agencies of 
all kinds ete.) and co-ordinate and integrate their work and 
activities so that the maximum effectiveness results. Е 
8. Ап extended, In-service education and training іп gui- 
dance principles and techniques must be provided by Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureaux to selected Heads and teachers from 
co-operating schools all over India, and suitable compulsory 
basic courses in guidance must be immediately incorporated as 
an integral part of the traning given to all intending teachers, 
especially at the secondary level. 


State a small group of administrators, Heads and teachers who 
hold the conviction th. 


From the point of view Of guidance, schools in India may 
be divided into two categories, One category consists of those 
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oleo where guidance is unknown, and perhaps unwanted. 
Pino, egory comprises the majority of schools. ‘The second 
Те uy comprises schools which have a partially trained 
i acher Counsellor on the staff, and which have a real interest 
in and some knowledge of and conviction about guidance and 
its role in the school. 
à relation to the first category of schools it is recommended 
Ка persistent attention be given to convincing them of the 
t LA and urgency of guidance. This is the first step to be 
акеп with regard to such schools. With regard to the second 
eed it is recommended that with the help of Guidance 
үш енн and other experts from the Vocational Guidance 
ureaux and University Departments of Education, such 
Schools should be encouraged to appraise their own situation 
Щу апа objectively, and, іп the light of their own 
rengths and weaknesses, set about building up effective 
minimum guidance programmes. The content of such a 
Programme, and the steps that should be taken towards build- 
ing it up in schools will be explored in detail in a later chapter. 
5. Objective tests that are now available should be used 
where feasible, and the V. G. Bureaux and University Depart- 
ments of Education should step up their programme of provid- 
Ing at least such minimum tests as are absolutey essential for 
à basic guidance programmes in schools, specially verbal and 
RO eral intelligence tests and tests to measure special apti- 
udes and interests. Where standardised tests of intelligence, 
achievement, and personality have been constructed in various 
States, every effort, should be made to acquaint school with 
Such tests, and every encouragement and assistance given to 
them to make ап effective use of them. It is realised that the 
Widespread use of such tests will be hampered by the lack of 
Personnel trained to administer, and more especially interpret 
them. The administration of tests requires some basic expert 
knowledge, but it should not be difficult for Vocational Gui- 
ance Bureaux and University Departments of Education to 


effectively train a teacher or à few teachers in each school in the 
interpretation of test 


essentials of test administration ; the i 

results should be left to trained Teacher Counsellors and the 
the Vocational Guidance Bureaux 
t, as with any 


working ji z tion. It is true tha 
g in close co-opera onal Guidance 


tests, those developed at various State Vocati 
ureaux require continuous refinement before th 


Completely vali liable testin instruments. 
p y valid and reli Е ШЕ beri он 
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-place. Refinement may be carried on simultaneously with 
continuous use. The precise way in which such tests should 
be used to be most effective, and their many limitations, will 
be dealt with further in the book. 'There is, finally, a need for 
the All India Association of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance to co-ordinate research activities which have a direct 
bearing on the formation of suitable tools for guidance to 
prevent duplication and overlapping. 

6. Cumulative Records should be speedily introduced into 
all secondary schools, for without them no real guidance 15 
possible. Vocational Guidance Bureaux should help the 
Schools to draw up adequate Cumulative Record Cards, and 
provide. practical, on-the-spot guidance assistance in their 
proper maintenance and use. 

7. Guidance materials need to be provided on a more ade- 
quate and functional scale. There is a definite lack of guidance 
materials suitable either for use in the schools or in the Teacher 
Education institutions. Ways and means of providing such 
materials, as soon as possible, must be found, and the activities 
of all bodies busy with this task should be co-ordinated so that 
there will be no unnecessary duplication and overlapping. 

8. Existing and future Vocational Guidance Bureaux 
should widen the scope of their activities, and should be given 
the necessary encouragement, staffing and finance to enable 
them to do so. At the present time most Vocational Guidance 
Bureaux are concerned primarily with the construction and 
standardisation of tests, and training of guidance personnel. 
They should continue this good work, but should in addition 
provide descriptive occupational and educational information, 
and individual and group counselling; they should further 
organise regular basic and advanced in-service training pre- ^ 
grammes in guidance, and act as focal, energising and resource 
centres for guidance activities in the State. The matter is 

later Chapter. ; 

НЕ ae with, and provide gu 

А 5 приз. Such guidance is essential 1 
such pupils are to bridge а the gap between school 

С ај о life speedily and effectively 

and with the minimum of frustration, Неа апа failure- 
out of season use all their 

Уе supoprt of parents, guar- 

unity at large for the guidance 

active co-operation little good 
ost elaborate School guidance 


programme, for without this 
will come from even the m 
programme. 


These are the minimum measures that should be taken 10 
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Overcome existing difficulties that retard the establishment of 
guidance as an integral part of the educational set-up in High 
and Higher Sécondary schools in India. If a start is made to 
implement these and other measures outlined in this book, the 
Suidance movement will take firm root in India, and in time 
lossom and yield abundant fruit. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ORGANISATION OF AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE 
SERVICE IN INDIA 


Under the Constitution education is a State subject, hence 
the provision and organisation of an effective guidance service 
will inevitably be conditioned, to a large extent, by the exist- 
ing pattern of educational administration which is fairly 
uniform in most States in India. This pattern, which tends to 
be exessively rigid, centralised, bureaucratic and impersonal, 1$ 
far from ideal from the guidance view point; however, since 
there appears little likelihood that it will in the near future be 
scrapped or radically transformed, we must perforce accept 
it, and plan as effective a guidance service as is possible with- 
in the limitations of the existing system of educational admi- 
nistration. 

The organisation of the guidance service in a State should 
be at two levels, the Administrative and the Technical. 


The Role of the Administration in Guidance 


. The present system of educational administration obtainin£ 
in the constituent States in India casts upon the administrators 
who „шап the various rungs of the administrative hierarchy 
certain inescapable obligations w 
ment and effective working of guidance programmes in the 
Secondary schools under their jurisdiction. 

At the apex of the State educational structure stands the 
Director of Public Instruction 
assisted by a number of Asstt. or Deputy Directors, usually ™ 
NET : ion, who establish direct admi- 
nistrative contact with the Heads of Schools through District 
‚ and ot Inspectorate. Unless 2 
these аблі рану officers, the Directorate, the Inspectorate; 
ШЕ ieee are convinced of the vital importance 0 
d al and vocational guidance, animated by a common 


philosophy of guidance, in broad ~» bes 
methods to implement ad agreement about the bes 


it, and Л 
close co-operation and har Prepared to work together 
it is unlikely that guidance in India wi 
y: wil hea 
way. What is of cardinal importa ш ИН i 


nce in th 5 field 
the human factor, the nature and pattern of А а 


nistrative officers concerned 
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With maki У 
Gui eee x guidance service work at the school level.. 
o EO йш amentally a personal, human service, and unless 
g bureaucratic, authoritarian setup is democratised 


„апа humani 
1 2 Cus 
nized, and red-tape reduced to a minimum, progress 


will exi : 

the кошуп paper, or will be slow and halting. To quote 
“Changes Аал oundation International Committee Report, 
tion, import improvements in the machinary of administra- 

ii E = as they are, will lose much of their value unless 
administrat, administration also undergoes а change. If the 
kiman oe not look upon his work more as a matter 
Tiles, teach те ationships than as a mechanical application of 
No ers will find it extremely difficult to do their job in 

On prd their schools." 

De c Duo of Education and the senior officials of the 
б ҮТ pls the overall responsibility for laying sound 
moveme s for the establishment and spread of the guidance 

nt in the State. Theirs must be the task of drawing 


DIS єп 5 : З d 
"p а suitable blue-print with this and in view, and of convinc- 


ine t 

ue Con Department and Legislature of the State to 
this blu е moral and financial support necessary to translate 
Ties р into reality. 
Senior а that at the top administrative level, а 
Chief In ucation Officer of the status of a Deputy Director or 
sibity ee should be entrusted with the immediate respon- 
guidance 6. e UNE supervision and development of 

i The Guidance Role of the Inspectorate 
eod ped be ideal if, in addition to the above officer, there 
Higher Sec number of Consultants or Advisers to the High and 
пе econdary schools of the State with regard to their gui- 
cial zr ogrammes. But since, in the light of our limited finan- 
urther ources, this does not seem immediately possible, and, 
‚ Since such a move 15 hardly likely to be welcomed by 
torate the next best thing is for this Inspec- 
е to be entrusted with this additional responsibility. The 
school | 5 те of the guidance programme at the 
` evel will deperd in no small measure on the enthusiasm, 
By pioneering this new 


idea 1 
in the schools under their jurisdiction, by their encourage- 
ience from 


me ~ 

cra ee guidance, by carrying the fruits of experi 

on th el to another, by being a = 

and =. eads of the schools, by acting 

Play 9 resource persons, the members © 

in th very real and positive role in making guidance 
e schools under their jurisdiction. 


as guidance missionaries 


f the Inspectorate сап 
a reality 
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Before they can be in a position to make their own ind 
dual contribution to the establishment and spread of the guid- 
ance movement in the States, however, it is essential that they 
be given short intensive courses as to how they can best fulfil 
their guidance functions and responsibilities ; if this is not done 
it may be a case of the blind leading the blind, for at present, 
most Inspectors lack sufficient knowledge of guidance to enablé 
them to play the significant role outlined above. 


The State Bureaw of Educational апа Vocational Guidance 


Тһе actual working of guidance service in a State will have 
to be organised at various levels. At the State level, consti- 
tuting the apex, the nerve centre, the energising and co-ordi- 
nating force, should be the State Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Generously staffed and financed it 
should be responsible, under the direct supervision of the 
Directorate, for the overall organisation, co-ordination and 
“spread of the guidance movement in the State. ће Bureau 
УШ have a multiplicity of functions and resposibilities. 

(1) It will plan, initiate and guide the development of guid- 
ance programmes in the secondary schools in the State, and 
co-ordinate the work of the schools and the regional bureaux: 

(2) With this end in view it should provide long and short 

term basic courses and Refresher Courses for the training 9 
Administrators, Guidance Consultants, Teacher Counsellors, 


Headmasters and Classroom teachers in the basic theory ап 
practice of educational and vocational guidance and counsel 
ing. 


Standardised tests 
publications on с 


(4) The Bureau should op 
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Regional Bureaux 


2 
SS : 4 
`: In most States in India, besides the State Bureau, it will also 


| 


cy to establish small, efficient regional bureaux of 
sired na gana vocational guidance and counselling, which, 
Dedit ane A cies by the State Bureau, will form an inter- 
Ж сше d berween the State Bureau and the schools them- 
e at a local level many of the guidance 
лола! ү and functions of the State Bureau. Such 
offer Es bureaux. will co-ordinate guidance work in a small area, 
сел Ssistance to all schools in the region m their guidance 

e and carry on research in co-operation with the State 

reau. 

Guidance in Schools 


Mine SN Bureau and regional bureaux have an important 
cns ERE ay in the planning and running of an effective guid- 
the ce in a State; the ultimate responsibility for making 
The St N work, however, rests with the schools themselves. 
3 ue e and regional bureaux will help to plan the work to 

SS AV spark ihe movement and provide the tools; it will 
н vx the School authorities to finish the job. The touch- 
sought a effective guidance service 15 not, therefore, to be 
СБ M „Ше State or regional bureau level, but at the school 
struggle А be sought in the Secondary schools where the 
vill b o establish an adequate guidance service ш а State 
e won ог lost. The organisation of the Guidance Service 


in г 
the school should rest with a School Guidance Committee 
an, representatives 


of wh; 

Which the Headmaster may be the Chairm 1 

(i arents and teachers may be members, and the Teacher- 
nsellor may be the Secretary. 


The Heads and. Guidance 


and provide the means, the Ins- 
the State and regional bureaux 
vice, but the key persons in the 
as guidance of a school level is 
The Head of a school must 


үе Directorate may plan 
Bode: inspire and guide, 
admins. training experts and ad 
meee set-up in so far 
s red are Heads of Schools. The, | 
Progr er the main burden of establishing the School guidance 

go mme, on him at the school level must of necessity fall 

overriding responsibility of establishing and running the 


ве} А 
hool with the co-operation of members of his staff, and the 
tive, knowledgeable 


ar Э i 

aha oe and guardians. 1f the Head is ac 

ma enthusiastic, the success of the school guidance programme 
У be taken for granted; if he is not, it will be still-born. 
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In the establishment of an adequate School Guidance Service 
the Inspectorate and the Bureau experts, the Teacher Co | 
sellor, the Class "Teachers and the parents and guardians a 
have individual, important, and responsible roles to play; the 
Head is the co-ordinating and cementing factor that integrates 
these diverse but functional elements into a unified whole. 
He is the determining factor in the guidance set-up at the 
School level. j 
Guidance in the specialist, technical sense of the term is 194 
йз we have pointed out before, Synonymous with education ; 1 
is but a part, though an important and integral part, of the 
whole. - It is therefore essential that the whole be sound if the 


it is diseased it will effect the proper functioning of the other 
part. Similarly if the educational organism of Which gui- 
dance forms a functional part is diseased, the guidance pro- 
gramme is bound to ђе adversely affected. "The guidance 
movement cannot or will not take firm root and flourish, if, 25 

› the pattern of educational administration and 


their appearance ang irritation Still exist. 
The Head, the 


‹ tefore, has the obligation of creating an ins 
tructional, educational ара human framework, and а scho? 
ethos and climate of Opinion i 


guidance programme can take root, flourish and yield fruit, ! 
not a hundred fold, then at least sixty or thirty fold. He 
also has the responsibility, which he shares with the Teach 
Counsellor, for the proper planning, establishment and сату“ 
ing out of the scho i 


* programme. » 
How far should the Head actively Participate in the guid 
ance programme? Should he, for j 


5 or instance, take upon himse 
the role of Teacher-Counsellor, p 


le. Or content himself with gene 
Supervision and help ? What are th 


a 
зала © Specific guidance funt 
tions and responsibilities of the Head, and ed can he 


however skilful, can eradicate, because the root causes for | 
If 
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fulfil them? Do Heads need special training for guidance, and 
Where and how should this specialised training be given? 

hese are a few of the questions that are bound to agitate 
Sympathetic Heads, and to which tentitive answers are attemp- 
ted below. 


Heads’ Guidance Functions 


1, The Head, in consultation will experts at the State and 
regional bureaux of Vocational Guidance, and in co-operation 
With the Teacher Counsellor, should initiate and chalk out the 
Main outlines of his school guidance programme. A sound and 
Comprehensive guidance programme will be based on a satisfy- 
ing philosophy of guidance, and lay down the ways and means 
^y which this philosophy can be translated into action. Such 
а programme cannot be drawn up in vacuo, or by outside 
experts; it must be based on actual conditions, physical and 
„Uman, existing in the school, hence while the Head may and 
Indeed should, consult standard works on guidance and seek 

€ advice of the Inspectorate and experts from the State 
Guidance Bureau, yet the final shape of the guidance pro- 
Sramme in his School must be given by him for only he has 
4 reasonably complete picture of all the factors involved. 

b 2. The broad outlines of the guidance programme having 
een determined, the Head must find ways and means and 
mobilise all possible resources for its implementation. ‘To begin 
With the Head must take steps to provide the personnel to put 
d into operation. If he has not already done so, he should 
оше an able and experienced Senior teacher, preferably of 
i € status of an Asstt. Headmaster, to take a suitable course 
S. educational and vocational guidance to fit him to be the 
chool’s Teacher Counsellor. 
Together with his chief aide de-camp, the Teacher Coun- 
Sellor, the Head should plan and carry out a suitable course 
in-service training for the other members of his staff to 
enthuse them with the correct guidance outlook and mentality, 
jı, ake them realise their individual and collective responsi- 
lity in this important field, and to indicate to them as far 
AS possible how they can fulfil this responsibility. On the 
b anner in which this essential in-service training of teachers 
У the Head and Teacher Counsellor, aided where possible by 
preside experts, to fit them to shoulder guidance responsi 
lities in keeping with their abilities and functions 15 carried 
Sut will in our considered opinion, ultimately depend the 
Чссезз or failure of the School guidance service. ms 
4. The Head must co-ordinate all guidance activities to 
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ensure that they are in harmony, not only with the school 
programme in general but also with the activities of other 
agencies outside the school bearing on the education of 
children. 

5. Finally, it is the responsibility of the Head to critically 
evaluate the guidance programme from time to time, and try 
to improve it. 

The Head must have full confidence in his Teacher Coun- 
sellor; he must also provide him with the conditions to carry 
out his work successfully. 

These conditions are briefly as follows: 

1. Educational and Vocational Guidance to be effective can- 
not be hurried, superficial or fitted into odd corners of the 
School programme or fleeting movements of the school day, or 
itis likely to do more harm than good. Hence if the Teacher 
Counsellor is to do his work as it should be done, he will need 
time off in which to do it in a relaxed and unhurried fashion. 
He must be provide with this time. This can be done in one 
of two ways. If the School is large enough and finance | 
adequate, a full time Teacher Counsellor could be employed a$ | 
in the U.S.A. where most High Schools have а full-time | 

| 
| 
| 


Counsellor. Such a Counsellor will have more than enough 
üme in which to discharge adequately his many and varied 
‚ functions. If, on the other hand, as will be most often the 
case in India, the High School is of average size and, with very 
limited finances, a. part-time Teacher Counsellor will have ® 
be employed. Such a part-time Teacher Counsellor shoul 
always be chosen from among the school staff and specially 
trained, and, either by a reduction of his teaching load during 
the week, or by freeing him from all extra-curricular duties 
and responsibilities, he should be provided with the necessary 
time off to do his guidance work without too great а drain upo? 
his leisure time or his energies. It is for each Head, taking 
into account the particular circumstances of his school, ® 
determine how much time per week his Teacher Counsellor 
needs to do an effective job work, and to take the песезвату 
Steps to provide him with this time by whatever means see" 

best to him. 

2. Besides adequate time, the Teacher Counsellor will als? 
need certain other necessary aids, He will need at a minh 
mum а small room, equipped with a table, two or three com- 
fortable chairs, a filing cabinet for his records, and ап ade 
quate guidance library and test materials, which however 
can be gradually built-up. ў 

3. Some aspects of guidance work, such as the giving and 
scoring of tests, entail a good deal of routine work. It would 


MF 


K 


У Undertake the work of the Teacher 
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еа idea if the Teacher Counsellor could be assisted by 
ee er teacher to do such work; such a practice would help 
гыц апоШег member of the staff who would be able to 
is ry бп the work in an emergency (if the Teacher Counsellor 
; sick or leaves to take up another job) till such time as a 
new Teacher Counsellor can be trained. 

ES тне good labourer is worthy of his hire. No person 
ENS be considered for the key post of Teacher Counsellor 
а о is likely to look upon the job as just a way of making 
A. extra money ; still, considering the amount of extra work 
а responsibility involved, it is not fair to expect a teacher 
a Pk it entirely in a purely disinterested spirit of love 
T service. Hence we are strongly of the opinion that à 
cher Counsellor, whether whole time or part-time, should 
с. adequately remunerated for his work. If he is a whole time 
X ounsellor he should be at least on the same scale of pay as 
rained teachers of like qualifications and experience ; if he is 
a part time Counsellor, he should get a suitable allowance, 
Which will vary with the varying work and responsibility 
shouldered from school to school and the financial circum- 


Stances of the school. 

Give the active support and encouragement of the Head, 
oe the minimum conditions of service outlined above, the 
Teacher Counsellor will be able to face his difficult and exact- 
Ing task with a fair measure of confidence. He will have been 
ded with the proper psychological climate for success and 
he essential tools ; it will be up to him to complete the job. 


eacher Counsellor 2 


Should the Head be the T. 


Some writers on guidance, after а consideration of the їш- 
programme, and 


уша of the Head’s role in the guidance | 
€ crucial importance of the guidance service itself in a school, 
ave suggested that the ideal course would be for the Head to 
Counsellor himself. They 

оа that a combination of the two functions in the person of 
he Head will raise the status of guidance in the school in the 
eyes of the staff, parents and the public at large, and make 
е whole programme more real and effective by preventing 


Overlapping and wastage, or possible friction. This may appear 
a modern High 


und theory, but in practice the Head of 1 
chool of even average size is already so overburdened with 


Administrative and other duties that if, in addition to shoulder- 
n the fashion out- 


HE his responsibilities for this new service i fa: 
med in this chapter, he has to undertake the additional wor 
Of the Teacher Counsellor, we feel the average Head will either 


3 
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collapse under the strain, or trying to be Jack-of-all-trades, 16 
will be master of none! Hence, while it may be neces RM 
desirable in exceptional cases for the Head to be his p 
Teacher Counsellor, we do not recommend it as a gene 
ice. 5 

DE been said that the essential function of an educational 
administrator, be he a Director of Public Instruction, enl n 
pector, or a Head is to bring together teachers and pupils "s 
Such circumstances that the best possible education sate 
from the impact of personality on personality, of the adult к 
the child. No better definition could be given of the respo 


ADI idance 
sibility of the administration so far as the school guidance 
service is concerned. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 


ana our definition of guidance, we have seen that guidance, 
E DS its name must be offered by a specialist. Hence 
at id econdary School, College and University should have 
MM one guidance specialist on the staff. It almost goes 
instit ut saying that all the guidance work in an educational 
онов. cannot be carried on by a single person, for the 
5 Зи ae of the college would have to co-operate in the work 
ae О; it a real success. But, there should be at least one 
a En ist to co-ordinate the work, and ensure that the work 
Б 29094 along scientific lines. "The basic qualifications and 
t essional training of the specialist will differ according to 
e sphere of his work (School, College, Regional Bureau); the 
i: ganisation of guidance work and the responsibilities of the 
becialist will differ accordingly. 

We may first discuss the work and responsibilities of the 
guidance specialist at the school level. 


Proper Designation. for the SchooLlevel Specialist 


Roe has been some difference of opinion in Тада and 
s road as to the proper designation for the member of the 
Chool staff, whole or part-time, who assumes the major active 
Tesponsibility for the guidance programme of the school. In 
the U.K. the term generally used is Career Master or 
Career Mistress; in the U.S.A. and on the Continent the 
erms Guidance Consultant, Counsellor, Student Advisor 
and Teacher Counsellor are more commonly used. The All 
ndia Association of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
decided that the term Teacher Counsellor should be adopted 
ìn India, A designation may not always be a real indication of 
he functions the person actually fulfils, yet, rightly chosen an 
Understood, it can be of considerable help in clarifying and 
identifying the precise nature and scope of those functions. 
ог this reason the authors consider that the choice of the term 
eacher Counsellor is a happy one: The expression Career 
Taster, at least to the unitiated, might suggest that his only 
Unction is to advise pupils concerning the choice of careers; 

9 terms Counsellor or Student, Advisor are somewhat 
Vague, and the term Guidance Consultant should be ranne 
Or the experts who should form the link between the State 
and regional Guidance Bureaux and the schools. 
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The expression Teacher Counsellor strikes a happy mean 
for it brings into clear relief two important principles of gul 
dance at the school level. The first is that his function is not 
merely to advise school-leavers concerning the choice of career, 
but to provide them with educational and vocational guidance 
and counselling throughout the period of the schooling. The 
second is that guidance at the school level will be most effec- 
tively carried out if the main responsibility for it is placed 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders of a whole or part-time 
of the school staff, for no outside expert, however knowledge- 
able and efficient, will be able to achieve that intimate rapport 
with the pupils of a school that can be achieved by a regular 
member of the teaching staff, who can draw freely on the help 
and co-operation of a team of willing colleagues. 


What the Teacher Counsellor is not 


The Teacher Counsellor is the pivot of the guidance pro- 
gramme in a school. This fact is generally realised, but with 
guidance at the school level in its infancy, there is need for 2 
clear understanding of the precise functions of the Teacher 
Counsellor among School Administrators, Heads, Teachers, and 
Parents. 

We first take a negative approach to understand the func- 
tion of a Teacher Counsellor and try to understand what the 
Teacher Counsellor is not. 

One not infrequently reads or hears the saying that “Every 
teacher is a Counsellor”. The saying embodies a dangerous 
half-truth, especially if it carries the implication that since 
every teacher is doing some guidance counselling, the appoint- 
ment of a special Teacher Counsellor is superfluous ; or that 
guidance such as we understand it to-day, is neither necessary 
nor desirable in a school. It is true that every teacher who 1% 
not a mere mass-instructor or information monger, and who 15 
endeavouring to adapt his teaching to the age, abilities аш 
aptitudes of his pupils, is compelled to do guidance counsell- 
ing of some kind or the other in the course of a day's work 
Yet it would be a mistake to identify this individual, hapha- 
zard, incidental, hit.or-miss and often contradictory а 
negative type of guidance, with the expert, comprehensive 


guidance given by a trained Teacher Counsellor, assisted DY — 


the informed co-operation of the other members of the staff- 
So there is difference between a Teacher-Counsellor and the 
other teachers in a school. 


Secondly, a ‘Teacher Counsellor is not a disciplinarian. НЄ 


may in the course of his work identify certain problems of 


a See 
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maladjusted or difficult children which need disciplinary action 
of one kind or another for their proper resolution of their con- 
flicts, but he should not’ be made responsible for taking such 
disciplinary action himself or he will never be able to attain 
the proper rapport with the pupils which is essential for the 
Success of his work. 

Another temptation the Teacher Counsellor should guard 
against is the temptation to regard himself as a semi-profession- 
al pychiatrist-cum-social worker. In the . course of his work, 
every Teacher Counsellor is bound to encounter minor and 
major psychological difficulties and abnormalities of all kinds, 
and he will be tempted frequently to dabble in the fascinating 
Work of the Psychoanalyst, the Psychiatrist or the Social 
Worker, While a Teacher Counsellor may have, to a very 
limited extent, at times, to undertake some of the minor func- 
lions of these co-workers in the field of human relations, he 
Should clearly realise his limitations, and not attempt more 
than he can safely handle. А pupil's psyche is a sacred posse- 
Ssion, and when it is diseased or upset, only the specialist, who 

аз the necessary background of professional knowledge and 
Skill, has the right and duty to endeavour to cure it, for while 
the specialist, (be he a Psychoanalyst, a Psychiatrist or а 

Ocial Service Case Worker) may mot be able to cure the’ 
malady completely, at least he will not, unless he is totally in- 
Competent, aggravate it, as the Teacher Counsellor is quite 
likely to do if he encroaches on fields which are on the 
Periphery of his own, and which are closely interrelated with 
it, but which are not strictly co-equal with it. 1 у 
.Finally, the Teacher Counsellor, especially if he ва full 
time Counsellor, must on no account be regarded as a superni 
Merary ог a casual member of the school staff. He must be а 
full member of the teaching body in every sense of the word ; 
he should, as far as possible, be engaged in actual teaching, 
even if it be for only part of the school day, and should, in so 
аг as is consistent with his entire load of school work, be 
Tesponsible for his fair share of the sponsorship and guidance 
Of co-curricular activities of all kinds, but more especially 
those which will help him to identify the pupils’ special interests 
and aptitudes, or which have a therapeutic value. 


What the Teacher Counsellor is—His Functions 


E i t of guidance program- 
the early stages of the establishment 0 e dane? Dan 


mes in schools in this country there is bou ; 
and ignorance concerning the proper scope and function al ш 
eacher Counsellors work. But as the reorganisation 
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Е а аѕ 
ary education programme, takes shape, and . 
к authorities shoulder their responsibility өг c. 
up really functional minimum guidance programmes, МА e 
scope and functions of the Teacher Counsellors ue Жо 
and assume their rightful place within the total schoo 
Tt would be a formidable task to endeavour to identify, 
enumerate and clarify all the functions and тороп Г 
the Teacher Counsellor. Even if the task could be satis He 
torily completed; the result might prove more of a 53 
couragement than an incentive in the present stage of devs E 
ment of guidance services in India. Such Teacher Counsello 1 
partially trained’ and quite inexperienced, as are on the job Е 
present аге likely to be overwhelmed and to suffer from frustr: 
tion and a_deep sense of personal and professional шшс 
if faced with the full range of their duties and responsibil 
We have, therefore, considered it would be more profitable E 
list only the basic responsibilities of the Teacher Counsellor 
a minimum school guidance programme. a 
The normal functions of a Teacher-Counsellor, whether рат 
time or whole time, in a secondary school in India should be 
as follows :— E. 
l. Under the immediate supervision of the Head, and wit 
the active support of his colleagues, the Teacher Counsellor 
should be the leader and co-ordinator of the entire school gU 
dance programme, the aim of Which is to provide personen 
educational апа vocational guidance to all pupils. He shou 
function as the secretary of the School Guidance Committee. 
. 9. In his function as the leader, co-ordinator, and the 108% 
pirator of the school guidance programme, he should under. 
take the in-service education of his colleagues, through a serie 
of specially planned staff meetings, through workshops; ae 
through individual conferences so that they will be better а 


to play their part in the total guidance programme. 
3. He should be 


to teachers, parents 


lative Record Cards will Рё 
but since these records mM Е 
contain accurate data, without which no real scientific guider 
her Counsellor should edo d 
eir proper maintenance, 2 
s he can. lor 
5. Linked up with the former, the Teacher Counsello 
should assume responsibility for the lesting programme 0 


School, in so far as such a testing programme is feasible 4 
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workable. He should gradually work for the incorporation 
and use of objective and other types of tests in the school pro- 
gramme. 

6. He should supply fellow-teachers with pertinent infor- 
mation that will enable them to understand their pupils better, 
Specially those with problems of one kind or another (e.g. 
maladjustment, backwardness, еїс.). 

7. "The Teacher Counsellor should gather and make avail- 

able to pupils, parents and teachers adequate and up to date 
information about courses and caréers in as simple, intelligible 
and attractive a form as lies within his power. 
. 8. The Teacher Counsellor should take the lead in organis- 
ing Hobby Clubs to develop the varied interests and activities 
of the pupils, in relation to the diversified courses available in 
the school or the locality, and in giving or arranging for suit- 
able guidance talks or visits for orientation purposes. 

А He should also be responsible for collecting suitable 
literature for use in guidance in the shape of books, pamphlets, 
and audio-visual material of all kinds and for the arranging 
and setting up of guidance exhibitions, either independently, 
Ог as a section of the annual school Exhibitions which are held 
In most schools. 4 / 

10. The Teacher Counsellor will be responsible for making 
Proper contacts and establishing proper relations with parents, 
either through individual interviews and exchange of visits, OF 
he starting of Parent-Teacher associations. гй 

11. After consulting parents and fellow teachers, and giving 
expert interpretation to test results, school records, and other 
relevant information about the pupils, he will be responsible 
for the guidance of pupils into the appropriate streams m 
Multipurpose Schools, or appropriate subject-choices in ап 
Ordinary school. In this connection, he shall have to counsell 
oth the pupils and their parents. \ 

19. The Teacher Counsellor should endeavour to plan and 
Operate a minimum placement service, in co-operation wit 
Youth Employment Bureaux and interested employers. |. 

18. Не should endeavour to provide, as far as lies ш his 
Power, an adequate follow-up programme: 


Specific Activities of the Teacher Counsellor 


J А РЕ der- 
Besides the above general functions which he has to un 
аКе in co-operation with the Head teacher and other Bl 
the Teacher-Counsellor shall be individually responsible for 


Ollowing specific activities :— ‹ Н 
(1) Setting up and maintenance of the Guidance Corner. 
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(2) Collecting from the State Bureau of Educational ‘and 
Vocational Guidance, and other sources, the necessary 
guidance materials and storing them. 

(8) Administration and scoring of intelligence, performance 
and other types of tests, 

(4) Preparation of guidance schedules for pupils of Classes 
VIII to XI. 

(5) Deciding counselling procedures for pupils of these 
classes in consultation with the State and regional 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance (in. 
case of distant schools, through correspondence) . 

(6) Giving guidance and orientation talks to pupils of 
Classes VIII to XI for guidance purposes. | 

(7) Meeting the parents of at least those pupils who present 
special problems of guidance. | 


Personality of the Teacher Counsellor 


counsellor, he should have the following personality traits— 

(а) The Teacher-Counsellor should be sympathetie towards 
the counsellee. He should try to understand his views 
and problems, placing himself in his place. As long 85 
the counsellee feels that the counsellor is not sharing 
his feelings, works and problems, counselling work can- 
not be successful, 3 

(b) At the same time, the Teacher Counsellor should retain. 
his objective and scientific outlook in guidance work while 
Seeing the view and problems of the pupils from the 
Counsellee's view point, he should analyse them objective- 
ly with the help of the scientific knowledge in his posses- 
Sion. Sympathy for the pupils should not lead him 
away from the path of science. 

(c) The Teacher Counsellor should possess a sociable perso 
nality. Success in establishing interpersonal relationship? 
is the key to the success in his job. Hence by nature 
and temperament he Should not shrink from such 
relationships. Not only has th 
establish. satisfactory relationships with the pupils, 
has also to do so with the parents, heads of profession? 
training institutions, employers ete, 

(d) Sharing the interests of the Pupils and willingly C9* 

operate in their co-curricular activities will make th€ 
Teacher Counsellor, popular with the pupile—and ! 


ЧАЈ 
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is essential that the teacher counsellor should be popular 
with them. 

(e) The Teacher Counsellor’s personality should be such so 
as to be able to inspire confidence in others. His 
behaviour should conform to certain standards and his 
knowledge in the subject and in the field of counselling 
should be adequate to inspire confidence in others. 

(f) The Teacher-Counsellor should have a democratic rather 
than automatic temperament. He should have a regard 
to the individuality of every pupil—he should give him 
a patient hearing and try to understand him as an indivi- 
dual He should respect his views and opinions and 
should not try to thrust his own opinions on. him. 

(9). The Teacher-Counsellors personality should be such as 
to enable him to win and retain the trust and confidence 
of others. Much confidential information will be re- 
vealed by the counselee to the counsellor during counsell- 
ing sessions. The Teacher Counsellor should be able to 
keep this information completely secret. 

The Teacher Counsellor should have flexibility of mind. He 

should be able to change his views, when objective facts de- 
mand it; he may even have to accept the counsellee's view- 
Point, in place of his own. By no means should he rigidly 
adhere to any dogma. 
а t is not expected that the above personality traits will be 
leveloped in the short training course offered for the profes- 
Sional preparation of Teacher-Counsellors. But Teacher-Coun- 
Sellors are, in such courses being provided with an insight into 
the necessity of developing these traits with the expectation that 
they may be able to achieve them to some extent as a result 
Of Self effort, Moreover, the above criteria should help those 
©Oncerned in the selection of "Teacher-Counsellor, to select the 
Night type of teachers for the work. 


Academic Qualifications of the Teacher-Counsellor 
colleagues and outsiders, the 


the best possible academic 
he teaches—it is desirable 


ey inspire confidence in pupils, 
€acher-Counsellor should possess 
Qualifications available in the subject 
that he should hold both the Honours and the Master's Degree; 
in the subject. But in case of a teacher who has established 
h reputation for scholarship in the school and the neighbour- 
i Sod, the above academic degree need not be insisted upon. 
е Teacher Counsellor should be a person of highest academic 
Qualifications in order to derive benefit from his professiona 
Taining course, which is of a post-graduate standard. Hence, 10. 


фе 
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no case he should be less than a graduate. There appears to Беда 
erroneous belief in some quarters that а teacher with a pa Bs 
in science or mathematics is better suited to become aT € 3 И 
Counsellor, than one with a degree in the humanities. A stu Ss 
of science may develop objectivity of outlook, а personality ond | 
which is considered essential for success as a Teacher- eim 
sellor; further in the course of his work a Teacher-Counse A 
has to undertake certain statistical calculations and шел 
tions. But objectivity of outlook may be developed by Wo 
than the students of Science; again the statistical calcula. e | 
etc., necessary to be undertaken by the Teacher Counsellor È 
so elementary in nature that they can be successfully perio 
by others as well, even. if he is not a student of mathematics: 


У 5 , jons | 
епсе we need not insist on the above academic qualificatio 
for Teacher-Counsellors. 


There is also a belief that student 
preferred as Teacher-Counsellors, 
covers common ground with psyc 
psychology should have a ih better background pe. | 
the students of other subjects necessary for underta 25 
guidance work. But guidance may ђе considered ic 
equally, if not to a greater extent related to 
Science of education. Hence a student of education may 
equally fit for the work 

It is essential that а, 
or diploma in education. 


s of psychology should 1 
It is agreed that gui 
hology hence a studen 


f th to 
elp a person to secure better insights E 
guidance activities, Tn fact, all the guidance activities ? 
educational activities. ТЕ may be added that not er 
Ј ology can be considered as а 5 
Stitute for a course in education i 


a guidance worker 15 concerned. 


After obtaining a degree or diploma in education, the Teach, 
Counsellor should have adequate experience of effective р 
1 1 € should serve as a teacher | 
some time. This would give hi 
portant problems of guidance їп Schools, a scientific solution | 
which ће might be encouraged to seek by further education 206 
training. Without scientific appraisal of the problems of € 


А" 
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aa in the school, no teacher can develop a proper under- 
is fel Ж of guidance methods апа techniques. Accordingly it 
БЕС; at after the B.T. or B. Ed. degree, the teacher should 
E à school for some time, before he undertakes profe- 
should аше for becoming а Teacher Counsellor. What 
dE e the period of that practice сап only be roughly 

rmined. It is suggested that three years may be the 


mini Я - 
‘minimum period for such experience. 


Professional Training for Teacher Counsellors 


nae the above background, personality, academic and ex- 
{ШЕ = ial, the Teacher Counsellor should undergo training for 
t pecific jobs, which they have to perform. 
cn AE that a course running for at least the duration of 
with qus year is necessary for equipping the Teacher Counsellor 
nd x minimum theory and skill necessary for success in 
train RH But, considering the fact that, it is necessary 10 
secon d arge number of Teacher Counsellors for our numerous 
limit ary schools within a short period of time, with our 
em T facilities for training, we may ре satisfied with a three 
b mths or six months initial training which may be followed 
У inservice training of different kinds. There may be syste- 


- mati f 
tic refresher courses, Teacher Counsellors may also learn 


While ; ds 3 3 
hile in their jobs in schools, from the collaboration of the 
ialists by train- 


з 
Staff of the State Bureaux, who are greater spec! 
Ing in their work. 

Suggested Contents for a Short-term Training Course 


Ап examination of the various short intensive training 


e 
Ourses, that have been organised by Central and State Bureaux 
idance, reveal broad simi- 


heoretical basis of educational 


and vocational guidance is not neglected, their contents reveal 
ical aspects of guidance. 


à welcome emphasis on the more pract 
S trainees have to actually undertake important guidance 
ences such as administration of psychological tests, mam- 
OE of cumulative Record Cards, preparation of guidance 
in es for pupils etc. This is a happy sign in a country, which 
p its Teacher Education institutions unfortunately overem- ` 
asise theory at the cost of practice. x 
See etails of what is actually covered in such courses 5 best 
Een from the outline given below which indicates the work 
5 ered by the short training courses 1 Educational and Ve 
ae Guidance provided by the State Bureau of Educationa 
d Psychological Research, West Bengal. 
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Work-Indicator 
A. Theoretical-cum-Practical work. 


1. Orientation to the Course. - 

The need for guidance in India; guidance at different ler 
with objectives for each; organisation of the guidance р 
gramme in the school. Guidance services in the 
and U.K. 

2. Collection of Pupil-Data for guidance. 

а) Psychological Data. 

A uide Scoring, interpretation and knowledge of 
different kinds of Intelligence Tests, Aptitude Tests, Intere 
Blanks, Personality Profiles etc. 

(6) Educational Data. 

Achievement Tests in School. 

(c) Other Data, У 

School Records, Other Inventories and Questionaires. 

3. Relevant Statistics, 

Plotting and reading frequency distribution. ion. 

Meaning and Calculation of means, S.D. and co-relat! 

Conversion of scores. 

4. Preparation of Guidance Schedule. - ошй 

5. Occupational information and training facilities inclu 
ing scholarships, 

6. Dissemination of information, 

7. Problem behaviour and remedial teaching. 

8. Interview and Counselling : 

How to conduct? How to evaluate ? 


B. Practical Work, 


1. Construction of Achievement Tests in School subjects а 


2. Necessary tests to be administered and informat 
gathered for the curricular 


{ 5 d o 
у uidance of pupils at the ер 
Middle School Stage (Class УШ) & INE Schedule to be 

prepared for each: (үү 


Ork to be done during school hour 

under expert supervision). ‘op 

8. Preparation of at least one Visual aid for disseminal” | 
of guidance information. 

4. Collection and displa 

5. Case Study of a pup 
Scholastic backwardness. A 

Such short intensive courses are extremely valuable к 
arousing enthusiasm and giving intending Teacher Counsellor 
a certain measure of basic knowledge and skill. But educ 


y of occupational information. ding 
il with problem behaviour inclu 
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SS end vocational guidance is highly skilled work, and 2 
үс equately equipped Teacher Counsellor will need at 
fi HR pomplete year’s preparation, such as is being provided 
Reece. Е entral Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
if he , after he has completed his basic teacher training course, 
of cm to be fully effective m his difficult and exacting field 
One y en. Tt is hoped that soon such specialised intensive 
E ER Courses in guidance will be freely available through- 
GER И соту, and that future Teacher Counsellors will be 
plet rom among the skilled ranks of those who have com- 
s such а course. 
^n eanwhile the need for guidance daily becomes more evid- 
оса pressing, and we cannot afford to wait for ideal con- 
јан efore we start. Given Heads, Teacher Counsellors and 
ae teachers of enthusiasm and vision, the work of guidance 
Sd OE ing can be immediately started and carried out in our 
of а with a reasonable degree of success, even though some 
xv. E technical know-how may be wanting- For it is ulti- 
cond the calibre of men and women behind a movement that 
rod S, and, if the infant guidance movemen 
re the right type of men, the right type of Teacher 
Ounsellor, and, the right type of educational and vocational 
guidance will inevitably follow. 


College and. University level Guidance Specialist 


a Counsellor, (instead of Teacher-Counsellor) , may be the 
pene ton given to College and University level guidance 
шыш: ‘This should not be taken to mean that the coui- 
ү or should not be а member of the teaching staff of the 
ollege or the university. The term “teacher” is dropped, 
ше it is not usually used in our country, In case of the 
caching members of our colleges and universities. In point 
ОЁ fact for the same reasons advanced in case of Teacher Coun- 
Sellors, the Counsellor in & college or а university should be 
à member of its teaching staff. у , - 
` The discussions made and principles established in regard to 
e personality, academic background, professional experience» 
taining ete. of Teacher ‘Counsellor should also proadly ар 


in regard to the Counsellor. 
at College and University levels 


ply 


Parents and Guidance 


‚ The role of the parent is for шару геавола not as im 
in guidance work at college and university levels as it d : 
School level. Many of the students reà ing in colleges 
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universities do not stay with the parents. Moreover studeni 
at this stage of education. acquire a sense of maturity and E 
importance and do not like to be under the guidance of à 
parents. Besides, in India, the majority of the parents hayy 
not received college or university education, themeselves, henc 
they are reluctant to play any important role in the guidance 
of their children. 

However many lower middle class and upper middle class 
parents, particularly those who have had a college and payer 
sity education themselves, do try to play an importan 
role in guiding their children. Hence College and university 
guidance service, should provide a parental guidance service 
as well from which the parents may come to seek guidance in- 
formation. Career conferences may also be arranged for the 
benefit of interested parents and contact should be maintaine 


with as many as possible by written correspondence whenever | 
necessary and possible, 


| 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 
Teachers and. Guidance 


m "Teacher Counsellor, under the overriding supervision of 
hi Head, will, as we have stressed in the previous Chapter, be 
Chiefly responsible for guidance in a Secondary school. The 
Primary responsibility for the success or failure of the school 
салсе programme will rest with the Head and the Teacher 
Ounsellor, but not the entire responsibility, for part of the 
Tesponsibility must be shared by the other persons involved in 
€ guidance set-up. “Guidance”, to quote the Secondary 
ducation Commission, “involves the difficult art helping boys 
А24 girls to plan their future wisely in the full light of all the 
actors that can be mastered about themselves and about the 
World in which they are to live and work. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is not the work of a few specialists, but rather a service 
Ш which the entire school staff must co-operate under the 
guidance of some person with special knowledge and skill in 
this field", 
The active and wholehearted support and co-operation of 
У member of the staff of a school is therefore essential if 
е school guidance programme is to be a real success. No 
teacher can shirk his responsibility in this respect, for guidance 
15 an integral part of good teaching and an intrinsic part О 
Classroom procedure. ‘The Head and Teacher Counsellor may 
€ regarded as the Manager and Captain of a team ; unless all 
Other teachers, who constitute the remaining members of the 
Buidance team, are prepared to pull together, under the super- 
Vision and leadership of the former, the guidance programme 
of the school is likely to be at best an “extra-curricular 
Activity” instead of being, as it should be, an integral part of 
the life and working of the school. 


Every Teacher not а Teacher Counsellor 


Every classroom teacher, whether he likes it or not, 15 by 
€ very nature of his vocation called upon to shoulder certain 
8uidance responsibilities and certain guidance functions. The 
Choice is not between accepting these responsibilities and ER 
lons or rejecting them ; rather it is between performin dd 
consciously and effectively, or blindly and ineffectively. Inde 
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much classroom teaching is inseparable from guidance; the 
teacher guides as well as teaches, and no outsider can accom- 
plish what takes place at all levels in a classroom in which the | 
Class Teacher accepts his role as a guide to the individual boys - 
and girls under his charge. ; 
"This fact has led some authors on educational and vocations’ 
guidance to identify guidance and education, and to hold tha 
every teacher is in fact a Teacher Counsellor. This is dan- 
gerous half-truth, especially if it implies that every teacher 1 
who has been through a course of training is equipped to be à 
Teacher Counsellor, and therefore that neither a special tram- 
ing nor a specially designated Teacher Counsellor charge 
with the overall responsibility for the guidance programme Ш 
a school is necessary. It is true that every Class "Teacher 
worthy of the name is performing certain guidance functions» 
though not always conscious of the fact, almost every ЧУ 
working day in his formal and informal dealings with his 
students. Every time, for instance, he advises his pupils, OF 
endeavours to inculcate in them, by word and example, worth- 
while personal or social attitudes and habits, every time Пё 
identifies and endeavours to resolve the intellectual an 
emotional difficulties of maladjusted pupils or provides signi- | 
cant experiences of an avocational nature or advises thei 
parents about their strong and weak points, or about {һе - 
future careers, every time he furnishes the Teacher Counsellor | 
with information that helps him to understand the needs an 
problems of individual pupils, he is doing educational an 
vocational guidance of a sort. But these functions are insepat- 
able from his work as a good teacher, and, while they imping® 
to a greater or less extent, on the specialised field of ршдалсе - 
they should not be identified with it, or with the skilled, com 
prehensive, Objective educational and vocational guidance and 
counselling done by good Teacher Counsellor. In short, 20% | 
all the skilled guidance needed by children and youth can be 
supplied by the Classroom teacher, and there will always be 


а 
definite place for the specialist Teacher Counsellor in a planned 
and effective guidance programme, 


Teamwork in Guidance і 
The Head, the specially trained and skilled Teacher- Cou, 
sellor and the Classroom teacher—each haye their specific role 
to play in the total guidance programme. These roles 510 4 
be as clearly defined and demarcated as is possible to preve” 
conflict, overlapping diffusion of energies and wastage. Neithe! 
the Head, nor the Teacher-Counsellor, nor the Classroo 
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Be should regard themselves as solely responsible for the 
age р? the guidance programme; they аге jointly respon- 
to PA and must co-operate closely and wholeheartedly if it 15 
ас се: The parts to be played by Head and Teacher- 
ana ~ ог ћауе been outlined in previous Chapters. What 5 
staf Pecific contribution the ordinary members of the school 
ov can be expected to make to the guidance programme ? 
iraini can they best make this contribution? What sort of 
vid ing will they need to be able to make an effective indi- 

ual contribution to the guidance programme of the school ? 


Teachers’ Contribution to the Guidance Programme 
mre guidance programme of the school cannot make much 
DANI ay unless every teacher co-operates 1n making it a 

ao In what ways can this co-operation be most effective ? 
ply s No guidance is possible unless those attempting to sup- 
and чећ guidance have in their possession a. fairly completed 
apti comprehensive picture of the child as he is, of his abilities, 
ph ttudes and interests, his strength and his weakness, his 
Ed intellectual, emotional, moral and spritual make-up. 
rol uilding up this composite picture of the child the special 
1 of the classroom teacher is of fundamental importance. 
Vie ever form the guidance programme of a school may take 
iti ае holds a strategic place in it. It is he who from 
his frequent daily contacts with the pupils, inside and outside 
ion classroom, has the best opportunity of making a deep per- 
an al study of them as individuals and as members of groups, 
d the knowledge he gains will be invaluable to the Teacher- 
an unsellor. And when several teachers pool their opinions 
nd experiences about an individual child, a much better 
Picture will emerge than any single expert, however skilful, 
ale or other instru- 


үн be able to paint. No test, rating scak 
PA is a substitute for the wisdom, intuition and sympathy 
E good teachers. Hence it is the guidance responsibility о 
Very teacher to try and understand his pupils as individuals, 
TOugh observation, interpretation of the language of pupil 
haviour, study or test results, and, if possible, visits to their 
ез, and to record his observations in = pene manner 
У the Teacher Counsellor or other teachers. 
hi Many of the educational blocks and maladjustment E 
vader men and women from being а success In their c о 
ations owe their origin to, 0 themselves in 
ie бош. By guiding while teaching, by the type 9 
ley enforce, by their alerness in 8ро ing а 
th such prübicihs, and, if they аге unable to do 50, b 
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ing the attention of the Teacher Counsellor or Bureau or Child 
Guidance Clinic expert to such problem children, teachers сад 
make a real contribution to what is sometime termed the 
“mental hygiene aspect of guidance”. 

3. The ordinary Class teachers can also play an important 
role through their teaching in orientating pupils towards 
various courses and careers by providing meaningful intellec- 
tual, social and avocational experiences, and encouraging ай 
insiring pupils to acquire knowledge, skill and aptitudes, and 
to explore interests that will help them to choose their future 
vocation wisely, and be a success in their chosen vocation. 

4. The classroom teacher can also assist the older children 
in arriving at a just appraisal of their abilities and aptitudes 
and in drawing up educational and vocational plans in keep- 
ing with them. 

5. Finally, the ordinary classroom teachers can serve as 
important links between the Teacher Counsellor and Head 0? 
the one hand, the parents on the other, so that all co-operate, 
each in his own sphere, in the promotion of the total welfare 
of the children committed to their common charge. 

It is important to clearly define the role of the Classroom 
teacher in the guidance programme vis a vis the "Teacher 
Counsellor, but in practice it is not easy to do. ‘The reason 
for this is that their respective roles are not mutually exclusive; 
the difference for the most part, being one of degree rather 
than of kind. 4 

An attempt is made in the following chart, which is adapt- 
ed, by the permission of the author, from an American publi- 
cation on Vocational Guidance, to indicate the nature of the 
difference between the guidance functions and responsibilities 


a Classroom teacher and of the Teacher Counsellor тезре““ 
ively : 


Some Special Student Needs and Teacher Counsellor- 
Teacher Relationships. 


Special Needs of | Teacher Relationship. | Teacher Counsellor 
Students. | 


| Relationship: 


1. Selection of occupa- | Teacher provides assis- | Teacher Counsellor E 
tional goal. tance e.g., Relates occu- | sumes major respo” ad 
pational information to | lity, e.g., Considers Cac 

subject. pupil's individual С (0 

teristics in relation gi. 

occupational opp аш 

ties, Administers 5© ве! 

tests, Provides ae 
with occupation? 


| formation material. 


L 


-e ———— m 
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Special Needs of 
Students. 


Teacher Relationship. 


51 


Teacher Counsellor 


2. Selection of a 

Н то- 
puc curriculum Р а! 
igh School or right 


bias i i 
Кы. а Multipurpose 


Teacher provides assis- 
tance, €g. Supplies per- 
tinent information for 
Cumulative Record. 


| Teacher Counsellor 25 
sumes major responsibi- 
lity, eg. Provides in- 
dividual counsel in light 
of vocational goal and 
personal characteristics. 
Prepares material show- 
! ing relationship of specia- 
lised curricula to voca- 
tional opportunities in 
community. 


de кше to perform 
chool work 
Ed work up to 


Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, e.g, May 
provide more challenge 
to ability. 


Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person to 
teacher, eg. Aids pupil 
by special analysis and 
help when normal class- 
room methods fail. 


dm Adaption of instruc- 
n to individual needs. 


Ec imu 
2: Placement іп a job 
Е in an Institution for 
urther education, 


Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, e.g, prO- 
vides differential assign- 
ments and projects. 


ROT CRUS өз а s 
Teacher provides assis- 


tance by indicating 
strong and weak points 
of pupil, 


6. Poor Study Habits. 


Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, e.g» 
Teaches pupil how to 
study, and provides in- 
dividual help. 


Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person 
to teacher, Reveals 
special interests and 


abilities of pupil.. 


preg eoe 
Teacher Counsellor as- 
sumes major responsibi- 
lity in conjunction with 
Youth Empoyment 
Service, 


Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person for 
teacher, €.g. Provides 
teachers with special 
aids, and works with 
teacher for pupils need- 
ing special help. 


n Personal problems 
Е t interfere with deve- 
GLA and adjustment 
as in the case of 

(а) Self-conscious pupil, 
dd Pupil with physical 
€cts, (с) Pupil with 


Teacher and Teacher 
Counsellor share respon- 
sibility, depending upon 
circumstances, 


Teacher Counsellor and 
teacher share responsi- 
bility depending upon 
circumstances, 


Psychological conflicts. 


E Orientation to new 
Па зисһ аз їп а 
tipurpose school. 


Teacher provides assis- 
tance, €g. Works with 
Counsellor in develop- 
ing procedures. Largely 
responsible for carrying 
them out. 


Teacher Counsellor as- 
sumes major responsibi- 
lity, e.g. Takes initiative 
in developing procedures 
to meet the problem 
such as the production 
of a handbook. 
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Special Needs of Teacher Relationship. Teacher Counsellor 
Students. Relationship. 


9. Self understanding | Teacher provides assis- | Teacher Counsellor as: 
on part of pupil. · tance, e.g., Supplies per- | sumes responsibility, eg: 
tinent information for| Provides skilled coun A 
Cumulative Record such ling and interpretatio 
as anecdotes, observa-| of Cumulative Record. 


tions etc. | 


10. Choice of appro- | Teacher provides assis-| Teacher Councellor a 
priate clubs and extra- tance, eg. Sponsors | sumes major responsi | 
curricular activities. various activities. lity, eg. Enables pupil, 
аз а result of counselling 
procedures, to make a 
better choice in keeping 
with needs, 


11. General school ad-| Teacher and Counseller| Teacher Counsellor and 


justment and develop- | share responsibility. téacher share responsi- 
ment, bility. 

12, Exploring needs and Teacher and Counsellor | Teacher Counsellor апу 

abilities, share responsibility e.g., | teacher share responsi E 

Makes “exploratory | lity, eg. Provides indivi 

E course" meaningful for | dual counselling on this 

this purpose, base. Assists teacher if 

making exploratory €x- 

periences meaningful 


Trains teacher to ad- 
minister and interpret 
interest. inventories. 


19. Need for financial | Teacher provides assis- 
9r other types of special | tance, e.g. May identify 
help. needs, and help in ar- 


Teacher Counsellor aa 
sumes major respons! 


lity, e.g. Makes neces- 
rangements for meeting | sary arrangements, 
them. 


Though the above table of com 
comprehensive or final, it does help to indicate how difficult и 
15 In practice to lay down a clear line of demarcation betwee 
the respective functions of the Classroom teacher and the 


Teacher-counsellor with regard to a few of the many types ill 
educational and vocati i Е 


both be called upon 


show that, even though the difference be оп 
emphasis, there is a difference between their 
and, further, that 


telligently, the guidance programme of the school will never р 
a real success. The entire st V 


5 aff of a school, we must repe* 
from the Guidance Team of the School, under the manag? 


parison does not claim to Pe 


|| 


2 
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shi an I 

mod сш or a Head Teacher and Counsellor. ‘and 
z T y Y ү 

can do к 8 p ү ithout its leaders than the leaders. 


Training Teachers for Guidance 


to Боша саи of a school staff is inevitably called upon 
logically that ee specific guidance responsibilities, it follows 
skill Ou they should possess the minimum knowledge and 
tunately г отару ү КОА effectively. Unfor- 
Proportion of the + ae igh School in India only a ell 
even among th teaching staff is likley to be trained, and, 
а broad id he trained members of the staff, very few have 
and кышы enough professional background of trainirg 
educational « e ko make them capable of adapting the general 
period of eee psychological principles acquired during their 
Mec be aming to the needs of the guidance programme. 
course in не stated that until and unless a specific basic 
troduced the theory and practice of vocational guidance is in- 
training ШО the present programme for the education and 
among T intending teachers, very few teachers, even from 
and able 5 tens of trained teachers, will be ready, willing, 
and LUN oulder successfully the guidance responsibilities 
TT Р е the guidance functions forced upon them as 
stimulus of the school guidance team. Fortunately, under the 
ional папа advocacy оѓ the All India Association of Educa- 
such an : ocational Guidance, the need for incorporating 
КЫН E course in guidance principles and practices has 
E у generally accepted, and the Expert Committee 
and ref С by the Central Ministry of Education to reorient 
Reeds hion existing schemes of teacher training to fit the 
in SEEN the time has recommended that such a basic course 
E dance should form an integral part of the education and 
Tee of all future teachers. 
Pro шше the guidance movement has 
E uve schools all over the country ar 
Qr mes of various types and degree 1 
at cee has to be found, therefore, immediately of educating 
оа the staff members of such schools in which guidance 
a mmes have been started in the essentials of guidance 
H у and practice. 
n ар and by whom, sho 
P us conviction that it should. а 
resp e Heads and the trained Teac 
по schools, with the assistance, W. > 
sible, of the expert staff of the State or region: 


already started, and 
e setting up guidance 
of efficiency. Some 


uld such in-service training be given ? 
nd can be best provide 
her-Counsellors of the 
henever necessary ап 
al Vocational 
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of the year he even began to play truant from the mathematics 
class, and to keep undesirable company. Naturally he lost 
prestige in the class, and with the teachers. His home adjust- 
ment also become poor and he was often scolded by the father, 
who supervised his studies, so much so that he developed a 
mood of rebelliousness and appeared to drift towards 
delinquency. 

The administration of aptitude tests clearly revealed that 
the verbal ability of the boy was much higher than his number 
ability, and an investigation into his leisure time activities at 
home convinced everybody that his literary interests were 
marked. Тһе guidance expert was able to convince the father 
that social opportunities for an arts student were not as 
limited as they had been in his time ; on his advice the boy 
was allowed to drop additional mathematics, and within six 
months appeared to be rehabilitated. This example should 
convince readers that a guidance service exists for and 
can serve the genuine needs of parents, teachers and 
pupils. 

Hence parents should be among the first to welcome the 
guidance service in schools. As the traditional highways for 
education and vocation seem to be sadly overcrowded and 
afflicted with cut-throat competition, parents sadly need in- 
formation about new or comparatively little known едиса- 
tional and vocational avenues, which might, almost equally 
well, satisfy their legitimate aspirations in regard to their 
children. For example, the news of apprenticeships (after 


the H.Sc. examination) in an Engineering Firm may be welcome: 


to the parent who has failed to secure the admission of his boy 
m an Engineering College. When therefore, despite their 


provision of liberal educational facilities and the maximum of- 


coaching and encouragement, parents find that their children 
are not doing as well as expected, they should consider it 
necessary to have a scientific appraisal of the abilities an 

hae ae Ше, ipd to know where they may score their 
ingly Rene i y ey to-day as it is being increas- 
ession can satisfy one’s ambition if ће са ke a r ecess 
of it. For instance if a child has a Sm us "far eros it 
can offer him an excellent career, unthinkable in this country 
even a decade ago. Enlightened parents should further realise 
clearly, and act upon the well-established fact, that undesir- 
able behaviour problems in children can only Be remedie 

through expert handling. One of the many tasks of the Scho? 


Guidance Service will be to deal with such problems, hence 


the parents should be the most enthusiastic supporters of the 


present social conditions, any prO": 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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School Guid T à 
oa with ene Service and should work in closest co-opera- 


Whole-hearted Parental Co-operation is Needed 


= here is no doubt that guidance work, at least in this coun- 
Penn never be a real success unless the parents whole- 
aan у co-operate with it, since, because of the very close 
o onal ties between. them and their children, Indian parents 
ot в considerable formative influence in the development of 
Bu ш ure hopes and aspirations of their children (one of the 
ds 1018 Was surprised to overhear his eleven-year old. daughter 
Ee pressing her desire to a friend to become a psychologist 

hen she grew up), for in most cases the children accept their 
уона wishes and desires about them. Again in this country, 
n responsibility of educating children and setting them in 
ife also rests almost entirely with the parents, and the future 
of their children largely depends upon parental efforts and 
Self-sacrifice. Hence, guidance work cannot hope to have the 
Slightest chance of success in India unless the parents whole- 


heartedly co-operate with it. 
How Parents Can Co-operate in Guidance Work 


great deal to the success of the 
guidance programme by detecting the aptitudes and interests 
of their children, and, whenever possible, developing them. 
along the right lines. "Teacher's efforts in this direction must 
be supplemented by those of parents who can and should play 
in the home the role played by the teachers of the school. 
Attempts should therefore be made to appraise the abilities 
and interests of children, and opportunities should be provided 
Tor the development of those abilities and interests through 
appropriate home activities, family excursions etc. Parents 
can also help the children in fighting educational backwardness 
and problem behaviour by giving them educational help, 
emotional support ete. They can make available to their 
children information ,about courses and careers, and gradually 
develop in them hopes and aspirations suited to their abilities 
and interests. In short, the work of the teachers in the school 
must be supplemented adequately by parents at home. 
Parents should not think that the above work will place апу 
extra burden on them ; with a little forethought it can be done 
in the course of normal family living, if the ordinary family 
Activities are planned to a certain extent to achieve the above 


Objectives. 


Parents can contribute a 
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Parents can also actively help the teachers in their guidance 
activities. Individual parents serving as members of the 
School Guidance Committees, and presenting the parents’ point 
of view on them can exert a healthy influence in the determi- 
nation of guidance pilicies; indeed School Guidance Com- 
mittees cannot function efficiently without adequate and active 
parental representation. Again, parents drawn from variegated 
walks of life command many more social ressources than 
the teachers; these resources should be made available for 
guidance purposes. Parents for instance can be helpful in 
arranging excursions, giving career talks, and other school 
guidance activities. "Their influence may be effectively utilised 
for the proper educational and vocational placement of pupils. 
Special Committees of parents, with representatives of the 
leachers, may work for such a purpose. In short especially 1n 
the guidance field, teachers cannot work effectively without 
help from parents who must form an important and active 
element of the guidance services in any school. 


Parents’ Negative Attitude Towards Guidance 


Essential though their co-operation is, it is not unlikely that 
the majority of parents in our country will consider guidance 
a hindrance rather than a help, and regard it with suspicion 
hostility as an undue interference with their right to educate 
their children and place them in life according to their wishes. 
Even in the case of such simple and traditional guidance work 
as class-promotion, or the selection of new entrants to a class, it 
is common experience for heads and teachers to be pressed. by 
parents for promotion or admission of pupils: despite convine- 
ing evidence of their inability to profit by instruction in the 
next higher grade or class. On many occasions, the authors 
have heard parents cynically commenting that school exami 
nations and other selection tests were mere eye-wash, a cover 
for the favouritism and nepotism in which school authorities 
commonly indulge. As the Scope of guidance services is muc 


wider, it is very essential for parents to be taken into full сол“ 
fidence from the very start, 


Reorientation of Attitude of Both Parents And Teachers 
Required 


П 
The first efforts to win over the parents should be directed 
towards reorientation of the attitudes of both teachers 2104 


parents towards one another with regard to the education of 
the child. 


. against their interests, and the interes 


uS 77 errs _ _ . __ 
Е" 
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Ev шш Бе accomplished ? An objective analysis of 
ae udes of parents and teachers in the promotion 
Ed п, а typical guidance issue, should throw light оп ways 
nd means of developing co-operation between these two 
parents in guidance work. 
; Teachers’ Side: (1) "Teachers consider educational guidance 
n the matter of promotion their exclusive concern and 
pir eger lay interferance in the field, they are sure, will be 
harmful to the pupil and the school. (2) Teachers have 
absolute faith in their assessment of pupils, though they sel- 
dom bother to ascertain its reliability or validity. (3) Tea- 
ше tend to consider the issue of promotion from a relatively 
рей and impersonal point of view; they are not always 
ully conscious of its implications to the pupils and the parents. 
a тети Side: (1) It is very difficult for parents to accept 
е fact of educational backwardness of their children—it 
Spells disillusionment and great frustration to them. (2) They 
wishfully think that even if the child is backward, he will 
catch up, if needs be, with some extra help. Having no great 
insight into the processes of education, they fail to realise that 
promotion to a higher grade, if the child is below average, 
reduces this chances of improvement. (8) They do not have 
much faith in examinations ; they consider them to be a matter 
of chance. An unfavourable chance caused the failure of the 
child, a favourable one would have resulted in success! 
(4) Most parents seem to be concerned more with the exami- 
nation success of the children than their real welfare. Denial 


of promotion, therefore, is considered by them as directly 
ts of their children. 


Give and Take 


ess to state that both the parties should res- 


t to some extent. 
tners in the task of 


esponsibilities and 


It seems needl 
Dect each others view poin 
(1) Teachers must accept parents as рат 
educating the children, with full rights and г 
Such responsibilities should not only be imposed on parents when 
the children reveal anp educational or behavioural problem. 
Hence they should not only be urged to provide more effective 
ome assistance to the children, but should also be taken into 
full confidence in any issue of guidance. 
. (8) Teachers would do well to remember that they are not 
infallible in their judgment of their pupils ; they should clearly 
Yealise that their methods of assessment have their limitations, 
and that a human individual can never be adequately 


Measured, 
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(1) On the parents’ side, it should be remembered thar 
their interests and those of the school are not opposed but ru 1 
in parallel lines. (2) Parents should realise that Shog 
examinations, though not 100% reliable, give a fair indicata 
of ability, particularly when a number of examinations, та: 
cate more or less the same thing. Parents may seek to co- 
operate with the school in improving the reliability and validity 
of the examinations, but it would not be in their best interest 
to reject their results out of hand. (3) Parents should realise 
that it is always better to face the reality about their children, 
even though it is unpleasant, and to try to find out remedies 
for it, than to live in a fool’s paradise about them, (4) Parents 
should be made aware that modern life offers a great variety 
of avenues for the success of the child, provided he is efficient 
in the line selected ; further that every child has aptitudes and 
interests for one line or another, and that if they are detected 
at the right time and developed properly, the child is sure to 
meet with success in life. If they really wish to help their 
children, therefore, parents should avoid thrusting their own 
ideas and ambitions upon them, irrespective of their own 
special aptitudes and interests ; they should rather co-operate 
with the school in finding out their aptitudes and interests and 
properly developing them. 

We anticipate that, at first, parents may be slow in offering 
their co-operation in guidance work, even though it exists 
largely to promote their interests and those of children. Tt is 
also common experience that even the most enlightened parents 
take little direct interest in the education of their children : 
Parent-Teacher associations in schools usually fail because of 
the lack of parental interest in them. This unsatisfactory 
situation must be remedied. We may accept the principle of 


division of labour in tegard to the production of the economic 
necessities of life + 


; there cannot be such division of labour in 
regard to the education of children, for; to be fruitful, it must 
€ а joint responsibility of the school and the family, 


Different Categories of Parents and How Each may be 
Utilised in Guidance Work 


Tt may be helpful to try to make an estimate of the co 
operation in guidance work which ma 
parents by any school startin 


E 


T. 
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m no direct interest in the education of their children 
есапзе of their lack of self-confidence. The teachers also 
usually ignore them, and scorn to seek their co-operation in 
guidance work. -But such parents can make as valuable a 
contribution to guidance work as any other group of parents, 
provided they are initiated into the fundamental principles of 
Ба цев: This should not be considered an impossible task, 
Eve remember that through efficient methods of adult educa- 
on this country has made even illiterate people well acquainted 
with the most abstruse metaphysical thoughts. We should 
в remember on the positive side that these parents are often 
im in experience of life, have the deepest love for their 
рше; апа аге теаду to make any sacrifice for them. 
ence if they approached in the right way these parents may 
е the easiest to win over. 

(2) Lower Middle Class Parents: The second group of 
Parents consists of these who expect too much of children, and 
at the same time leave the entire responsibility for their educa- 
tion to others. Such parents, who usually belong to the lower 
middle class, are over solicitous concerning the future of their 


children, often due to the desire to realise their frustrated 
ambitions through them. Such parents are ready to incur 
sending their children to 


expenditure beyond their means by 
tutors for them. But 


.€xpensive schools and engaging private t 
tion from them; they 


leachers cannot expect much co-opera om t] 1 
ave no time to discuss the education of their children with 
the teachers, and if they have any free-time, they seek forms 
of relaxation other than the company of their children. Such 
Parents do not seem to be at all conscious of their educative 


Tole in the life of the children. Very often, their own. actions 
action is to become critical of 


efeat their ends, and their re 1 5 
the teachers and "hard upon their children. Theirs also is an 
Educational problem, though of a different kind; such parents 
Should be made aware that the responsibility for the education 
9f their children cannot be completely passed on to others, and 

at they themselves have a direct and positive role to play in 
this field, They must be brought to realise. that not only 
Must their hopes and aspirations for their children be realis- 
tically based upon their abilities and interests and the SOM 
Opportunities available to them, ns ix E be prepare 
9 actively h hem towards their act jevement. 

(3) Dh: eoe Class Parents: This group of parents ae 
the highest ambitions for their children, whom they ШШ у 

Світе to be better placed than themselves. At the ош tine 

ey are usually more enlightened and feel the necessi у, or 
of а scientific appraisal of the abilities and interests oi the 
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children and an adequate knowledge of available social oppor- 
tunities in realising their ambitions for their children. But 
they find it difficult to accept facts if they are not in keeping 
with their ideas and hopes concerning the future of thei 
children, and often interfere with the teachers. They also 
have very strong convictions about the necessity for University 
degrees, and the prestige of this or that kind of work which 
cannot be supported by reasons. Another difficulty experienced 
with this group of parents is that, though conscious of the 
parental role in the education of the children, fathers hardly 
find time to shoulder their responsibility, leaving it entirely to 
the mothers. But participation of both the parents is а 
necessity. Moreover, mothers, because of the limitations under 
which they function in our society, cannot be as effective a5 
the fathers in guidance work. A little guidance from the 
school authorities should make such parents the best СО" 
operators in guidance work. 

(4) Rich Parents: Such parents are keen about the educa- 
tion of their children, but they frequently think that the send- 
ing of children to the most expensive schools and engaging s 
number of highly qualified tutors can substitute for parenta 
concern and participation in the education of their children- 
They are also less purposive about the education of their 
children and generally are not conscious that their own often 
undesirable ideals and activities are constantly influencing thei 
children. "Tactful initiation of such parents into the principles 
of education and guidance should go a long way to solve the 
problem of co-operation from such parents. 

Indian parents, in all classes of society are generally deeply 
solicitous concerning the future of their children and ready t0 
make almost any sacrifice for this purpose. Hence if they 
could be made to realise the true significance of their role i? 
the guidance of their children, there would be no lack of СО” 
operation from them. ЈЕ is well known that, unknowing'Y? 
parents often defeat their own ends by their own actions ; "d 
if they can be made to realise their mistakes, they can аго 
will be the greatest educative force in the life of children. 1 


is only education of the right kind which can secure the effe 
tive participation of parents in guidance work. 


Blunders Committed by Parents 


Very often parents ambitious in regard to their children and 
the children's abilities and interests are poles apart, an 
parental efforts to make the childen serve as bridges betwee? 


the two inevitably result in breakdown and failure for the 
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е desire to realise their frustrated ambitions through 
ү children, and in their solitude to ensure them a parti- 
Ed. standard of life parents, only too often, for get the 
Sur еп cannot be made to measure. They have been born 
certain abilities, and the environment in which they have 
grown up and developed has given them certain advantages 
oua limitations; attempts to ignore these factors and force 
т.285 шау result in complete failure and extreme unhappiness. 
Wo examples may help to clarify the point. A student 
md passed the Matriculation examination in the second 
Wision failed to appear for the I.Sc. examination for three 
Consecutive years. In the first year, he came out of the exami- 
nation hall complaining of loss of memory ; in the second year 
€ fell in a day before the examination; and in the third year, 
* played truant and fled from home the night before the 
examination. By the administration of intelligence tests it 
Was found that though the boy had less than average intelli- 
gence, his father had engaged a number of private tutors and 
made him work very hard during the Matriculation examina- 
tion, 50 that he was able to scrape a second division. But 
help from private tutors and hard work were not enough when 
е had to cope with the LSc. course, particularly since his 
father had drilled into him the idea that unless he secured а 
TSt division, it was no use his passing the examination. In 
another case an Engineer father forced his son to take the 
technical course while the boy himself wanted to take huma- 
nities and become a journalist, and his school attainments and 


Psychological test results also showed that he could be expected 
To cut a long story 


to do well in the humanities course. a Ў 
Short the boy had to be transferred to humanities after six 
Months, because of poor work in science. Parents should be 


made aw rinciple of “non-directive guidance"— 
are окш Ар Dt tted to develop their own 


that thei к b ermi 
i heir children should be р in déciding what is 


ideas and ambitions and have a large say 1 3 
teachers can only help them in 


est for them. Parents and 
is matter. and even this help must be offered most unob- 
Tusively, otherwise it may have the opposite results. 

eir own Way with the Children with best 


Р arent. 
its ve th 
may have if they proceed Scientifically 


Results, 


z 47 K 
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eee еге 
experiments, or taken to scientific exhibitions E | 
there is strong emotional affinity between parents i ts БРОМ 
direct suggestions must be in line with the basic "A ‘eloped 
the child; his abilities, his level of achievements, his a "n. 
interests and personality traits must be given Hue e lligence 
ton. For example, a child with less than average in Es acte 

or very poor achievement in mathematics cannot ы E to 
to become a successful scientist. Forcing resistant с € P 
do things rarely produces good results. When all is За > We 
done, what do all parents really want for pee Sere of the 
should think a happy and contented life, arising ou is 
realisation of their potentialities, Our task in guidando ae 
convince parents that their ambitions for EM iw 
be on a par with their abilities. ТЕ is admitted tha М 


it is best for 
acceptance is not always easy for parents, but it is be 
everybody concerned. 


Other Blunders of Parents 


There is а common 
cause of their immat 
is best for them, E 


The answer to her put 
arents, no doubt, 


С ir love 107 
can they think objectively as well 2 Does not their i 
children bias them? А, 


query is as follows :— 

аш 

те they sure that they always exam” 

Issues from their children’ 


think unselfishly of their children, 


d varied this may be) biased by iren 
стопа Њу traits ete, which may be di ent? 
from those of their children ? Researches show that rn dren 
judgment of children į ch j 
» Whatever he parents n 
tions, they have to be realised 55 the тер parents год 
not realise them for ; and as long as chill су 
refuse to accept the а 
cannot be motivated 
fluence and persuade 
opinion, the children's 
greater credit. It is hard to sub 


y to 05 
m. Parents may try t° of 
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The parents’ idea that they know most about their children, 
More than teachers, the children themselves, or anybody else 
15 also not borne out by facts. Loving them best does not 
necessarily mean knowing them best. Parents may have had 
closer associations with children, but they are seldom their 
ates, particularly after adolescence. Parents also sel- 

om make any attempt at an objective appraisal of their 
children. ‘There are many cases recorded of the parents’ esti 
mate of the child, and the child's own recorded self-estimate, 
pa Tollow-up studies have testified to the correctness of the 
latter. This may be a disillusionment, but it has to be accepted 
ш the best interests of the child. 

„Parents, in their excessive love for children, almost always 
Pitch targets for them at the highest. But a modest ambition 
realised is better than a high ambition given up midway. 

Owever painful it may be, it is wise to accept realities in life. 
Targets for children should only be fixed after a very careful 
examination of the entire pros and cons of the situation. 
Again because of the uncertain prospects in the extremely 
competitive society in which we live, parents like to have more 
than one target for their children at the same time; for 
example many a boy is trying to do his Inter Science and a 

horthand course at the same time. It may be wise for 
Parents to remember that trying to paddle two boats simul- 
taneously may be dangerous. In these days of specialisation 
it may not also be good to have too general a goal for the 
child; one who aims to fit into everything, may not be а. good 


fit in anything. 
Moving with the Times 


Ours is a dynamic society. Tremendous changes have taken 
Place in the course of the last ten years, and many more are 
on the way. The value system and educational and employ- 
ment’ opportunities have changed and are changing very 
Tapidly. To guide the students to best advantage one should 
Not only be abreast with the time, but should also be able to 
look into the future. Unfortunately out-of-date concepts about 
Job prestiges (e.g. the shoe trade is not for gentlemen, and 


nursing i ladies) and the employment prospects of 

certain ара (eg. а University Degree ih 

an training as a technician) handicap our parents as Telia с, 

Buidance to children. Parents should strive to get rid of such 

Wrong notions for the sake of their children. 
i 
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How may we Reorient the Parents 


Most Heads and teachers, after a little consideration, would. 
agree that parents have a vitally important guidance role to 
play.in the guidance programme. They would agree, perhaps 
even more wholeheartedly, that the majority of parents are 
quite incapable of playing their guidance role properly with- 
out adequate reorientation. The task of reorienting the 
parents by helping them to gain in sight into the problems of 
guidance and to gain specialised knowledge for shouldering their 
guidance responsibilities devolves on the school authorities, 
and more especially on the Heads and the Teacher-Counsellors. 
They must regard parental education as one of their most 
important responsibilities, because without the right type OF 
co-operation from the parents, no guidance programme can ^e 
successful. 

How can the education of parents in guidance be best accomp- 
lished ? It is not likely that many parents would be prepared 
to attend a regular course on guidance such as has beer 
Suggested for teachers and Teacher-Counsellors. Most parents 
would neither be able to „spare the time, nor are they likely t° 
show much enthusiasm for such a course. The best approach: 
therefore, to producing the desired modification of attitude? 
and to providing the desired knowledge in parents, at large 
will probably be through the ordinary process of social living- 

Propaganda of the right type about scientific guidance acti 
vity can be carried on with parents by the effective use of the 
mass media of communication which have become a necessary 
part of modern living. Meetings and conferences, exhibitions, 
books and leaflets, cinemas and radios are some of the mas? 
media for communication in India. The following methods ? 
communication will also be found especially useful : 

.l. Pamphlets, booklets, leaflets written in simple nontech- 
nical language should be produced by the Central and State 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance, the Rota! 
Club, the Directorate of Resettlement and Reemployment eta 
and widely distributed through the schools to parents a”, 
guardians. Such pamphlets should deal both with the bas!® 
essentials of guidance theory and procedure that should £ 
grasped by parents, so as to create in them a right attitl 5 
towards guidance, and supply varied and accurate knowleds 
of careers and courses open to school leavers and the spec. 
qualifications, academic, professional and personal, neede! 
success in them. | is 

2. Newspapers should be encouraged to start special Gu 
dance Corners in which there may be popular articles ® 


= 


= 
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Various aspects of guidance. This Corner may also provide 
forums for discussion of guidance problems, and should supply 
authoritative answers to specific guidance difficulties of readers. 

3. Short documentary films exhibited in publie Cinemas in 
Which guidance procedures are illustrated, and guidance pro- 
blems are brought vividly into focus, and a well planned pro- 
gramme of radio talks, discussions and short playlets on various 
aspects and problems of guidance will help considerably to 
make parents and the community at large guidance conscious. 


The Schools and Parental Guidance Education 


The mass media for communication though effective up to 
а point, tend to be somewhat impersonal, which limits their 
range, effectiveness and personal appeal. This “personal 
factor", which is so important in the education of parents, can 
and must be supplied by the schools themselves. We outline 
below some of the methods by which the schools can make 
effective contact with the parents and educate them to play 


their guidance role effectively : 


l. Career Conferences А 
Such Conferences should be arranged for 
(especially of children in the Senior Classes), ај 
children, from time to time by the School authorities. The 
keynotes for such conferences should be interest, vitality and 
variety, for nothing is more deadly than boredom. Their aim 


is to impart occupational information to parents and students 
contact with people 


in a ‘liye’ manner by bringing them in них 
Tepresentative of all types of professions. Some of the activities 
re as follows :— 


that can be used at such Conference а ‹ ; 
(i) Short, lively Career Talks could be given by people, 


successful in various walks of life. If such talks can 
be given by parents themselves so much the better, for 
the more effective they will be. — | ] 

(i) Symposia and Brains Trusts in which outside райт, 
teachers, and parents participate in a discussion y 
various aspects and problems of guidance сап be 


organised. р 
(iii) DR NE are an effective visual mean of ЧЫРЫ, 
interest in guidance: Charts, diagrams, E ae а 
leaflets сап be used to modify wrong eji п ПА 
develop right attitudes towards gu i in ш 
about Careers and Courses can De effectively i vividly 
and guidance procedures and tC e МУ | 
illustrated through models, charts and “live 


trations. 


groups of parents, 
and their 
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Gv) Short playlets, dramatising various cale of pO 
blems of guidance, are an excellent mean ting manne 
ing such themes in an interesting and arresting complish 
Planned Career Conference will геп {0 
It will stimulate parents and chi land 
ut the future careers of the latter ed 
a background of knowledge to enab TU le 
ic and informed choice, It will also ts bu 
the school to establish vital rapport not only with ратей шш 
h the community at large, and make local employed 
of their obligations to school-leavers and about the pr 
of young people about to leave school. 

2. Individual Contacts agsary 
and guardians are песе 
with individual ран the 
still more necessary and desirable. Eee 

energy at the disposal of the Head and Теа 
Counsellor, 


is limited, the contag pably 
a large school, will pro rre 
Whenever such со 1 
ary care should be taken to "lestroy. 
man as possible, for officialese will 9 0 
that personal bond whic the writer is endeavouring 

t. 


ith 
the general run of parents, direct contact У. 


T 
d certain individual parents о 
Indispensable. “At critical moments s Б 

і mportant delta class . pis 
¢ course he is to elect, and in 


er 
3 S Possible, the Head or Teach 
ounsellor wil] exchange with 


p 
e parent their knowledge ЖЕ; 
» and their hope: i 


should be 
to make a 
authorities 


е 
their origin, in the r5 
a faulty relationship between the t 


ey 
nece 
gh Correspondence may be 
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Ho ранио и Associations 
Мел та mors formal and continuous type of education of 
ee regard to guidance can be made possible by the 
ош a e a Parent-Teacher Association in every school 
ЕЙ IE which staff and parents meet together fairly regularly 
кы» mutual problems and pool their knowledge and expe- 
sibilit VR the children ,who are their common respon- 
Roue. such P.T.A’s which do excellent work in England and 
eee conducted along the right lines, can be a very 
ed e force in the education of both the parents and of the 
ers. 

Bees then, are some of the ways by which the 
"e in their guidance duties and responsibilities can be 
SR ү щш, Effectively used and co-ordinated they will do 
vitall owards making the publie at large, and especially that 
ВИ Important section of it which consists of parents and 
LER саца, guidance conscious, thus enabling them, in close co- 
5 n ion with the school, to play an effective and healthy role 
In shaping the future of their children. 


education 


The Guidance Committee 


(а) Composition of the Guidance Committee 


It is necessary to set up in every educational institution а 
e to which will 


eo administrative organisation or structure hw 
in i rusted the responsibility of organising guidance activities 
the institution. This may be called the School, College or 
Pim LIU Guidance Committee. Since, this organisation 
4 qld form part of the general administrative structure of the 
ucational institution in which it has been set up, the Head 


Of the institution should function as its chairman. Further, 
nong all members of the , 


y guidance involves team work an : t 
E of the institution, there should be suitable representation 
the teaching staff on the Committee. Again, parents have 


с, рау а very important role in guidance, even in the сазе 0 
ollege and University students. Parents indeed represent 2 
receive due consideration 1m 


Special view-point which should 

Planning guidance activities, and as many of the parents may 
Old key positions in society they will be in a position to help 
guidance in different ways, (other than as parents), if they 
сап be made to be sufficiently interested in it. Hence 
adequate representation of parents is a must, not only on 


chool Guidance Committees but also on College and Univer- 
Representatives of the leading 


Sity Guidance Committees. 5 e. 5 
Industries of the neighbourhood and professional training 105 
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titutions should also find a place in the Guidance Committees 
which will have to work in close co-operation with them. 
Representation for industries and professional training а 
tutions is more important in case of Colleges and Universitie 
than in case of Schools as the former have to work in closer 
co-operation with them than the latter. The guidance SPEM 
list of the educational institution should hold a key place oP 
the Guidance Committee as a professional expert and as the 
person who has to shoulder direct responsibility for the succes? 
of its work; it is therefore suggested that he should act as br 
Secretary of the Guidance Committee. In accordance a 
sound democratic principles it is felt that representative of the 
Students should also sit on the Guidance Committee for eve? 
school students, (young though they may be), are able to 
shoulder responsibility when it is offered to them. Furth 
they have a right to be consulted and to directly participa д 
in every important decision taken in regard to them. This 5 
especially true in regard to students in colleges and unes 
sities. Student-membership of the Guidance Committee M. 
certainly generate more trust and confidence among students 
regarding their teachers and guardians and greater enthusiast 
in regard to his work of the Guidance Committee on the pa! 
of the students. " 
Nothing can be categorically said about the number of repre 
sentatives of each of the categories of the members (parents: 
teachers, students etc.) on the School Guidance Committee 
This dicision may be taken by the Chairman of the Schoo’ 
Guidance Committee in view of the situation existing in E 
institution and in the locality. For example, if there 1$ he 
professional training institution or no industry near about t 


educational institution, the question of their representatio? 
may not arise. 


(b) Composition. of the College or University Guidance 
Committee 


‘The composition of a College or University Guidance come 
mittee may be slightly different. For example, in case © 
University, the Proctor, the Deans 


е 
5 of the Faculties should йе 
ex-officio members of the University Guidance Committee. x 
case of Colleges, the hea 


ds of the different Departments ЖЮ? 
also be ex-officio members. H 


(c) Functions of the Guidance Committee 


2: ü n 
The principal function of the Guidance Committee is to P! 


Кы 
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th Re ; ae 
Al entire range of the guidance activities in the institution. 
ар T policy decisions regarding guidance activities in the 

ution will be taken by the Guidance Committee which will 


be responsible for their implementation. The Guidance Com- 


ее may meet before the beginning of the academic session, 
The р ence activities for the ensuing term or semester. 
am es ance specialist as the Secretary of the Guidance 
be mt ee should present а detailed plan of guidance work to 
Een on during the quarter for the. approval of the Com- 
3 GE The plan should be detailed enough to include the 
ee time for which an activity is to be carried on and 
n i names of the persons responsible for carrying on the 
суну. The acceptance of this plan by the Committee will 
quis the guidance specialist the necessary authority to execute 
S planned activities in co-operation with the other persons 
5 o have been and directly responsible for the execution. 
or example, if Cumulative Record Cards of pupils are to be 


maintained by the different Class teachers it is only by 
virtue of the authority of th 


e Guidance Committee that the 
Counsellor can ensure by supervision and assistance that the 
Work is done properly. АП controversial decisions on guidance 
matters should be co 


nsidered by, the Guidance Committee. 
For example, the Guidance Committee should directly super- 
vise the selection 0! 


f subjects by students after admission to 
College or the allocation of pupils to streams on promotion to 
Class IX. 


(d) Frequency of the meetings of 


besides meeting at the beginning 
Committe should meet where- 
o be taken by the ins- 


the Guidance Committee 


To do to work effectively, 
of every quarter, the Guidance 
ever important guidance decisions are t у 
titution. For example, in а College the Guidance Committee 
should mect on the issue of the selection of subjects, after the 
admissions have been finalised; the Guidance Committee, 
should also meet at the time of class promotion, hence it may 
be expected that the Guidance Committee would meet, five or 
six times in an academic session. Under the supervision an 
control of the Schoo! Guidance Committee the following guid- 
ance services should be developed in every educational 


Institution. 


M 
N 
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Services to be offered by the guidance service in an 
educational institution 


1. Record Maintenance Service 


It is necessary that proper individual records (база ла 
concerning all aspects of the development of the pupil s onde 
be maintained in all educational institutions. Such recog 4 
are essential so that they can offer effective educational ап 
vocational guidance to their students, 


2. Information Service 


Every educational institution having a guidance service 
should offer accurate and up-to-date information on courses 
and careers to pupils. The students’ educational and уо 
tional choices should be based оп such information. At t а 
national level the collection of vocational information ES 
original sources should be the responsibility of the Directorate 
of National Employment Service. The Central and Sta 
Guidance Bureaux should undertake the task of collecting at, 
tabulating educational information from original sonia 
The Information Service functioning in an educational ins É 
tution should undertake the task of disseminating such МТ 
tional and educational information through different metho 
among the students and their parents and guardians. 


3. Interest and Ability Development Service 


The special interests and abilities of the students provide 


guide-lines jn Offering educational and vocational guidance 
But such special abilities 


. . H ' i ili а 
» unless educational institutions offer special facilit!e 
for their development. Accordin 
should Provide a diversified activities through hobby clu 
social science, work experi і 


and develop special interests and abilities lying dormant !Ё 
their students, 


; unless such help is offered in time, SUC 


students will not be able to make the best use of their atta!" 
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ponts and abilities for success in their education or their 
chosen vocation. 


5. Placement Service 


М Тһе Guidance Service should not only provide counselling 
0 students in regard to the educational cources and the voca- 
tions, best suited to them, but should also try to place them 
Ш such courses of vocation. In order to discharge this func- 
tion Guidance Service may co-operate with the Employment 
Agencies and the Professional Training Institutions etc. 


6. Evaluation and Follow-up Service 


Evaluation and follow up work is also a major responsibility 
of every good guidance service. It should try to keep in con- 
tact with the students at least for some time after they have 
left the educational institution. By maintaining such active 
Contacts a guidance service will be able to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance offered and to help the students to 
make the difficult transition from school or college to work as 


smooth as possible. 


7. Co-ordinate Service 


ance is possible only through proper co-ordi- 
rvices of different agencies, such as home, 
community and other guidance agencies (State and Regional 
Bureaux etc). Hence the guidance service in an educational 
institution should specially devote itself to co-ordination work. 


Successful guid 
nation of the se 


8. Research and In-Service Training Service 


Research and in-service training are vitally required to pre- 
ice, There is no doubt that 


Serve the efficiency of a guidance servi ; 
hese are the special responsibility of the State and Regional 
Bureaux. Nevertheless the guidance service in an educational 
institution should co-operate with them in the work for with- 
out such grass roots co-operation they will not be able to 
accomplish much. 

9. Service for Arranging Residence and Financial Assistance 


to students. 


in Colleges and Univer- 


This ice i ially important | 
1 Пи ае n these institutions who 


sities. A large number of students i 
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come from Mofussil and rural areas sadly need help and guid- 
ance in securing suitable accommodation, Many of the 
students are also poor and may have to earn through tuitions 
and other work in order to meet their expenses and pay the 


way through College. The guidance service should help them 
to do so. 


10. Foreign Study Service 


This is a service which should be offered by Guidance Ser- 
vices in all Universities. Quite a few Indian students proceed 
for higher studies abroad after their graduation. ‘These 
students need different kinds of information and assistance 50 
that their study abroad may be really fruitful. m. 

The function of a guidance service in an educational insti- 
tution may also be regarded from the point of view of the 
problems of the pupils which it seeks to solve. 


Guidance and Personal Counselling 


suited. For example, whe? 
the number ability of a pupil is high, when he has marked 
marks in general science are 
also good, he should be given special help if he is retarded і 
Arithmetic or Algebra so that he may not be precluded from 
taking the science or technical course in future. Educational 
and vocational guidance cannot be effective without treatment 


The guidance service of ? 
school must help the individual child Gn partially or totally 
solving his and in adjusting himse? 
amily. This is essential 101 


; one cannot be treate' 


succeed in a medical course because of extreme nervousness 9 


because of a phobia against his dead). Educational and voca 
tional guidance should therefore where necessary also endeav 


јР 
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Our to suppres i = 3 
sonality t DE А PS traits and develop desirable per- 
E ios Developing the Right image of One self. 
E ervice must assist every pupil to have better ideas 
NU. ar a and achievements, in terms of the 
NES озше отаца ће wishes to take. We generally 
са i mate or underestimate our own abilities and 
els. us ui Ма ст tests are therefore necessary to 
of the Group A e alis precise appraisal of ourselves in terms 
Phe d p ow ic we belong. Moreover objective analysis 
С е different courses of studies and vocations has been made 
1n terms of abilities and achievements. Scientific appraisal of 
Oneself on the one hand, and of the requirements of different 
Courses and vocations on the other, is a necessity for making 
а wise choice and should constitute an essential pre-requisite 
lo any educational and vocational guidance. 
_ (d) Problem of getting up-to-date Information in regard to 
Courses and Career the school guidance service must help 
every student to acquire necessary information for making 
Choices in regard to courses and careers. In modern times 
courses and careers are so numerous that it is extremely difficult 
to know about them all. Information about various courses 
and careers must therefore be systematically disseminated to 
the pupils through different methods, for they cannot be 
expected to learn much about them from the ordinary course 
of schooling and living in the society, and, without such infor- 
mation, it will not be possible for them to choose ‘courses and 


careers wisely. 
Problem. of Placement 


.(e) Finally a school guidance service should, їп co-operation 
With parents, training institutions, employers and others, assist 
as many pupils as possible to be admitted to their chosen line 


of study or work. Тһе guidance workers should diseuss this 
important matter with the parents, and he should also try to 
Put the pupil into contact with proper institutions or proper 
Organisations for the realization of his ambition. 
Maintenance of Cumulative Record Card 
Havi í ices to be developed and discussed 
aving delineated the servi ا‎ E I Ни 


the prob shich guidance ser jona t 
tion A attempt e solve, we will list the activities which 


may undertake to achieve its ends. The most du 
Activity of the Record Maintenance Service 1s to maintal 
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Cumulative Record Card for every student [ош ше day o 
his admission to an institution till the day he eav ~ | d 
even after. This has to be a comprehensive recor m 
student based on evaluation according to scientific meth kr 
Details regarding Cumulative Record Cards and the pror E 
method of maintaining them are dealt with in a separa 
chapter. 


Collection of Home Information 


A second important activity of the Record Маїшепадое 
Service would Бе to collect relevant Home Information of 1 
students. Information about the income and education 
background of the parents of the students is required for 0 e 
ing guidance to them; parental aspirations regarding ч 
future education and vocation of the student аге also vey 
important for proper guidance. Manifestations of the studen ^ 
personality traits and interests in the home also have to Er 
considered as these may be different from those manifested ү 
school. The home relationships and the home environment, 1 
the student also make significant contributions to his mens. 
health and social performance. Moreover vital informatio 
about the student's companions outside the school may 
gathered through the home. d 

Home information is no less important where College an 
University students are concerned though such students miy 
appear to be less dependent on the home. In actual 104 
especially in our country, the greater majority of them contin 
to be economically and emotionally dependent on their home» 
though they may be living far away from them. 


Collecting Home Information by Post 


Tt would be desirable to collec 


al 
E t home information by actu? 
home visits, but this doe: 


"RE : 5 not appear to be possible. unde, 
existing circumstances, Many College and Universe 
students may come from far off places; this may also be Û ts 
of some students in schools. Moreover even though pare". A 
may not be living very far from the educational institution E 
which their wards are studying, it is hardly likely that teach 
will find the time for home visits, particularly at a time C 
venient to the parents. Now many parents welcome pu 
visits. Hence attempts will have to be made to collect teles 
information from the parents through the post. We S. 5 
develop a Parental Inventory through which written answa d 
from parents, serving guidance requirements, may be collec 


s 
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f 
ете The type of Inventory which may be developed 
is purpose will be discussed in a later chapter. 


Making personal contact with parents 


me es however be emphasised here that it is essential for 
ffo ay ance service in educational institutions to make every 
[Post e establish personal contact with parents or guardians. 
ae ашасы will be meaningful only if they are preceded 
Ta ollowed up by personal contacts; even parents living at 
th istance may suitably motivated to take the trouble to visit 
Р e institutions once or twice in a year on special occasions. 

arents Conferences should be organised on such occasions to 
make face to face contacts with the parents. Further, when- 
ever a parent comes to the College, for any reason, the guid- 
ance specialist should take the opportunity of meeting him 
Personally, not so much for any specific business but to make 
his acquaintance and establish a face to face relationship. 


Dissemination of information—different methods 


One of the important tasks of the Guidance Information 
Service will be to collect information on courses and careers 
and to develop an “Occupational Information Library". The 
details of this work will be discussed in a later chapter. 

The same service should be concerned with the dissemina- 
tion of such information among parents and students. This 
dissemination of information should reorient the parents and 
students by endeavouring to modify undesirable attitudes 
towards scientific guidance work and developing in them desir- 


able attitudes towards this new initiative. For this purpose, 
Career conferences ап 


the Guidance Service should organise 

Guidance Exhibitions for both parents and students should 

also be organised with the same purpose In view. Guidance 
1 on problems ОЁ 


€xcursions, debate, symposia. discussions etc. on problei 
other methods for dissemination of 


guidance are some of the › 
guidance information. Further details of these methods will be 
given in a subsequent chapter. 

Necessity for developing Interest and special abilities 
1 task of the Interest and Ability Develop- 


Through these clubs 
the abilities 


met he fundamenta 
ent Service is to run Hobby Clubs. 


Opportunities should be provided for discovering 


of the st 
udents. 
ities lie dormant in hum 


Interests and specíal abil an beings 
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unless they get opportunities for development. _ The зои 
and nurture of individual interests and abilities of stu theil 
assumes special significance in Multipurpose Schools as M. 
interests and special abilities have to be located fairly early in 
life in order that students can be offered aptitude guidance 


the selection of their elective stream on promotion to Class IX. 


What is a Hobby ? 


It is the responsibility of the Guidance Service in e 
School to run Hobby Clubs. A Hobby is an activity E NM 
undertaken for sheer pleasure. Such an activity is exse 
without expectation of any tangible reward nor to avol Ko. 
punishment. Work undertaken in pursuit of a hobby is x ur 
reward. Almost any kind of work may be a hobby. Ag ia 

’s hobby may be another man’s work. For examp 


Curricular hobbies 


From the point of view 


5 5. 
classify hobbies into curricular and non-curricular hobbie: 
Curricular hobbie 
academic life of 
collections of histo 


rature (Literature), 


ar interests and special Bene 
tricular subjects so as to facili 
motion to Class TX. 


Hobby Clubs for Multipurpose school 


үе 
School hobby clubs may therefore ђе named after the elect! 
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| available in the Multipurpose Schools. It means that 

[MR 0015 may start Literary, Scientific, Commercial, 

is M e and other such hobby clubs. In case 

ike ae tipurpose school, if it is not practicable to start hobby 

eer or all the seven streams, it should start hobby clubs at 
ast for the streams available in it. 


Time for hobby club work 


Ee Organisation and running of hobby clubs in schools 
Put es certain administrative problems. In view of the diffi- 
y in sparing time in the Типе-Тађје for such activities 
the are usually assigned a time outside the Time-Table. But 
Е is not desirable. When student are hungry and tired, 
су cannot develop a living interest in the work involyed in 
oe the hobbies of their choice and will only willingly do 
the work if they have already developed a very great interest 
In it. Again, teachers who are expected to serve as the leaders 
a the hobby clubs cannot be expected to shoulder the addi- 
tional responsibility with pleasure if they have to undertake 
it outside school hours. Besides the attitude underlying the 
Yelegation of hobby.club work to an inferior position is neither 
desirable nor justifiable on principle. Tt is therefore suggested 
that hobby clubs should function within the school Тїше- 
Table. Considering the demands on the Time-Table from 
Various quarters, it is suggested, that two consecutive periods 
а week on any convenient day may be devoted to hobby club 
Work, This allocation of time is obviously inadequate, but it 
Js expected that hobby club work will also be carried on by 
the students at home during their leisure hours, and perhaps 


even, on the school weekly holiday. 
Accommodation for the hobby clubs 


Accommodation for the meetings of the hobby clubs may 
also ан серва to the school. „This may þe solved by 
olding meetings of the hobby clubs in ordinary class en 
е class rooms used for such meetings may be provided wi 
Imirahs in which the materials for the hobby clubs con- 
cerned may be stored ; the walls of the rooms may have ГЕ 
ШЕ wooden panels so that the necessary atmosphere ior йн 
bby clubs may be creating by appropriate and stimulatmg 


Wall displays. 
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Organisation of the hobby clubs 

Specialist subject teachers in the school may serve as spon- 
sors of the hobby clubs. Every hobby club should have two | 
sections one for student from Classes VI to VIII and the other | 
for those of IX to XI. This division is necessary because 0 
the difference in the maturity of the students of the Junior 
Secondary section and those of the Higher Secondary Section- 
If the membership of a hobby club for a particular sectio? 
becomes too large, that club may be divided into sub-sections: 
It may not be convenient to have more than 50 students 23 
members of a hobby club. For example if about 80 students 
from Classes VI to VIII opt for the Science hobby club, it may 
be convenient to divide the Junior section (Classes VI to VI 
of the science hobby club of the school into two sub-sections 
with 40 members in each. Students may be permitted br 
choose the hobby club or clubs they wish to join. If it is fel 
that particular students are making a very wrong choice, they 
may be counselled, but should never be forced in regard . 
their choice. Students may have the chance of changing 1194 
hobby clubs, if after due trial they do not find the activities 
suffiently interesting. 


Types of Activities for the Hobby Clubs 


The activities of the hobby clubs should be conducted 2 
accordance with the spontaneous interests of the mem en) 
which will be different in different hobby clubs. There is how 
ever a broad pattern of important activities which ша 


Y 
Ш developed in almost all hobby clubs. This is outlined 
elow. 


Scrap Book 
The maintenance of Scrap Books is regarded as one of the 
common types of activity for all hobby clubs. Members may | 
collect pictures, quotations, interesting information, biog | 
phies of important personalities in the field and the like ^j 
their Scrap Book. То stimulate the collection work, the 500 
may purchase old pictorial Magazines of different kinds from 
where the pictures may be collected. Work in connection W! 
the Scrap Book may be done at home, outside the school hour | 
But in the weekly period for the hobby club, the teacher с 
supervise whether the work is being done properly. ude. id 
may be encouraged to maintain good Scrap Books by allow”? 
them to read from and display the book, before the C^ | 
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SN may be exhibitions of these Scrap Books from time to 
time. 


Question Вог 


‚ АП hobby clubs may also carry on what may be termed the 
Question Box Activity”. The hobby room may be provided 
with a box in which written questions in regard to the hobby 
роса may be placed. A different group of members 
rom the shobby club may be placed weekly in charge of 
collecting and editing the questions. This group should also 
find out the answers to the questions. This work would also 
be carried on outside school hours. The group for the weck 
Should read out the edited questions along with their answers 
at the weekly meetings of the hobby clubs. The most interest- 
ing questions and their answers may be taken down by the 
members in their scrap book, which may contain a separate 
Section, called the “Question-Answer Section". 


€ 


Library reading 


Library reading is another suggested activity for all hobby 
clubs. Every club should have a small library of its own, with 
a sufficient number of books to go round the members. Books 
relevant to the hobby may be taken out from the General 
Library and placed in the hobby club. It would be permis- 
sible to borrow books during the weekly session of the hobby 
club. Every member of the club should maintain a Library 
Reading Exercise book in which he writes down the name of 
the book and that of the author; whether he enjoyed or did 
not enjoy the book, and the reasons thereof тау also be 
Written down. He may preserve either in this book or in the 
Scrap Book, any quotation which interests him. He may 
also summarise any thing found interesting m the book. In 
the weekly session of the hobby club, members may read ош! 
tom their Library Reading Exercise | book. It is expected 
that such Library reading will be carried on at home for the 


Most part. 
Projects 


A Besides the above activities, every fob aur hoe 
major “Project” d or a related group О! 
е ао Jected on the basis of the 


Projects. These proj hould be se! Н 

5 projects 5 

Spontaneous interest of the members. It may be inept 
certain models, undertaking of certain scenes, ехсиг 


6 
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апа the like. The project will be planned in the hobby EU 
sessions ; some of the sessions may also be devoted to ue. 
cution. But members should be expected to do some o 
work connected with it, outside school hours. 


Individual Counselling 


Individual counselling should be considered the most poo 
tant responsibility of an Educational Guidance Service. B 
individual student should be helped to make a scien lity 
appraisal of his potentialities, attainments and personne 
traits, strengths and weaknesses in reference to the courses i 
vocations available in society, so that he may be able to та E 
the best possible individual choice among them. Whene d 
the students are required to make any crucial decision E. 
regard to the choice of courses or careers they should be d 
and counselled individually. In schools, the delta SD 
(Class УШ) and the school leaving class (Class X or 2 
are the most important years for the students in general а 
the guidance point of view. In colleges and тее E 
admission and leaving years are equally important for et 
purposes. It is necessary that students of these years 5 
be counselled individually. 


Collection of additional data 


For this purpose, the Counseling Service may have E 
collect some spécial data in regard to the students, over on 
above that collected by the Recording Service. For «каша 
the Counselling Service may have to administer tests of In 


e 
ligence and. special abilities, if it has not been done by 
Recording Service, 


Guidance Schedule 


The Guidance Service should 


у ta 
also summarise all collected да 
about the counsellee in a conve 


nient form (Guidance Schedule) 
so that this suitability for a particular course or vocation E. 
be gauged at a glance. How this may be done has been ling 
cussed in a subsequent chapter. The technique of counselli 
is also the subject matter of another chapter. 


Counselling of Parents 


The individual counselling of students may not be атаў, 
enough, their parents may also have to be counselled: Iu 


1 


KÎ 


p- 
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i of students at school, the counselling of parents is more 
ED Pius because at this stage it is generally the parents 
B. оар the choice of course ог vocation. Generally 
A 5 5 апа his parents may be counselled together. ЈЕ may 
ре рор to meet every parent, but special efforts should 
d ma s „to meet the parents and students who present any 
d cial difficulty in regard to guidance. This also applies to 
€ parents of College students. 


Keeping contact with Employing Agencies 


| Тће principal task of the Placement Service should be to 
sib contact with the employment agencies and the profes- 
пеха training institutions in the neighbourhood. This may 
е done mainly through correspondence. But if possible, 
Hccasional, visits would be very helpful. Contact should also 
е maintained with the nearest Unit of the National Employ- 


ment Service. 
Keeping contact with the ex-Counsellor 


The follow-up work of a Guidance Service may also be 
carried on through correspondence. A form with proper heads 
may be developed for the purpose; this may be filled in by 
those who have left the educational institution after availing 
themselves of services offered by jts Guidance Section. Occa- 
sional conferences with them may not also be ruled out. 


Keeping contact with the Regional and State Bureau 


. The co-ordination work of the Guidance Service in educa- 
tional institutions should be carried on through correspondence 
and occasional visits. Тһе special problems of guidance 
Presented by the educational institution should be referred to 
: jurisdiction it may be 


the Regional Bureau within whose juri: h 
Placed. The special types of test materials required by the 


Guidance Service may be borrowed from the State Bureau 


direct] i Bureau. Occasional visits by 
y or through the Regional Bureau. 1 

the guidance пенала! of the Service to the Regional ane 
tate Bureau would provide inservice training and keep them 


Up-to-date, 


Keeping and supplying Guidance data 
The Research Service of the Guidance Service, should gene- 
Tally be concerned with more than supplying data concerning 
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the educational institution to the Regional or State Bue 
such data are accumulated in the Guidance Service д с 
course of its usual activities. But, if required, the Gui E 
Service may administer special tests to the students and s 


3 р ch 
the results to the Bureau concerned to be used for resear 
purposes, 


Work with the Backward and problem. students 


The Guidance Service should be especially concerned Me 
the Backward students of the educational institution. At he 
twice in the year, on the basis of the examinations help LM 
educational institution, it should draw up a list of back RE 
Students and should hold consultation with the teachers E. a 
cerned with regard to their remedial education. It may ‘ally 
try to run remedial education classes for groups of Sp ES 
backward students in co-operation with the other шешти 
the staff of the institution. The Guidance Service shoul аі 

€ concerned with students manifesting “undesirable”: be hers | 
our. They may be located in corsultation with the teac for | 
and on the basis of suitable tests. Remedial measures 0 
them may be planned їп consultation with the Regional ties 
State Bureau. Students who present very special difficu 


Я tes for 
and maladjustments may be referred to expert agencies 
Temedial treatment. 


In-Service Training of the staff 


: 95 d institution | 
In service training of the Staff of the educational E. 
aving a Guidance Service must be carried on through Р! 


Service training in the ad 
ligence for administ 


tinued, after Sometime the staff will be initiated into the nd 
guidance activities which Peed to be carried on in an е 
tional institution. 

en te. 
Maintenance of Register for Boarding houses and tuition € 


The Service for arranfing residenc 
should maintain an up-to-date regi 


M > cd пр“ 
ture in them. Similarly the Service should maintain an UP 


ү 
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to-date register iti i i 
А gister of tuitions, required part-time employment 
stipends etc, which may be available to students, P ; 


Collection and dissemination of information in regard to 
foreign studies—Also individual counselling 


Те Foreign Study Service should collect detailed and up- 
| iate information in the field which should be disseminated 
© students in different ways. There is also the necessity of 
Personally counselling the students who are desirous of going 
abroad for their studies. 


Guidance a continuous process 


, From the above, it should be evident that guidance is a con- 
шош process, it should begin from the day a student enters 

е educational institution and not cease even after he has 
left the institution. Different kinds of guidance activities may 
Teceive prominence in different “classes” of the educational 
institution, but there would not be a single class which would 
not come within the scope of some guidance activity or the 


other, at some time or the other. 
Guidance activities in classes VI and VII 


Take for example the different classes of a Multipurpose 
school: From the point of view.of guidance activities, Classes 
VI and VII may be considered as a unit. Hobby club activi- 
ties for the development of interest and. abilities of the pupils 
should be specially carried on in these classes. The main- 
tenance of Cumulative Record Card should proceed syste- 
matically from the day of the admission of the pupil to the 


School. Moreover his general orientation to the educational 
Courses and careers available in the society should be carried on 
through “Career talks” and other methods of disseminating in- 
formation, described above. The Guidance Service shows 
€ specially concerned with the backward and the “pro aa 
Pupils of these classes. These are the classes, when Ime 2 
Measures in regard to them should be carried- on ve A 
Breatest seriousness, so that they may be freed from them dii- 
Culties, at least towards the end of their study in Class 


Guidance activities n Class VIII 


ч А : the “Delta class”. 
Class ҮШ, in guidance langue? EC streams 


H is at the end of this class we 
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of educational courses; so this class may be compared to f 
“delta” as we understand it in geography. The delta с nl 
undoubtedly the most important class in a secondary T о 
for the purpose of educational and vocational guidance. со 
who are not suitable to studies in higher secondary SR i 
classes, because of lack of abilities and attainments, ely EN, 
detected at this stage, and, by proper counselling, gui E the 
vocational training institutions of different kinds, such a E 
Junior Technical Schools, Industrial Training. Institutes a 
the like. ‘Those who are found fit to continue studie 
Secondary schools, should be carefully guided into the e f the 
tional stream best suited to them. Scientific screening 0 por- 
pupils and skillful’ guidance are therefore the most tivities 
tant problems in this class. For this purpose, the ac Ав 
begun in Classes УТ and VII should be continued E ical 
Over and above such activities suitable psycholog aa 
tests should be administered to all students and home reste 
mation collected to supplement the information а More 
gathered about them in Cumulative Record Cards. essity 
systematic Career talks, oriented to the immediate De One 
of the pupils (ie. selection of the elective stream or Mes 
training) should begin to be provided in this class. lop 
Pupil of this class should be personally counselled to deve g 
insight regarding his unique abilities and aitain d. {0 
reference to the different types of courses available for alist 
choose from. It will be necessary for the guidance эр or 
in the educational institution to draw а Guidance Scie a 
every student of the class for this purpose so that all in 2 
tion collected about him may be seen at a glance in a рі 


of 
form. Individual students would be counselled on the bas! 
these guidance studies, 


Guidance activities in Class 1X 


re 
.The Guidance problems of the students of Class IX # 
slightly different, i 


gigs 10 
се Service is now to carry О, 


an 
: - If any special help is required by ani 
student in order to establish himself in his chosen streami 
should be offered with delay ; if any wrong selection of cO, 
by any student becomes evident it should be immedia 


rectified. For this Purpose, it is necessary to hold frequen 
examinations in this class. Giving Career talks and сату ut 
on hobby club activities are less important in this class. 
special individual counselling of students requiring specia 


| hel? 
is very necessary in this class, 
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Guidance activities in Classes X and XI 


S 
Чел of Class X have to be gradually prepared for the 
a they have to take at the end of their secondary 
da ol career; this preparation would be done through the 
VIL type of activities as those undertaken in classes VI and 
BR Gardens work in Class XI will be similar to that of 


Guidance activities in the Pre-University stage: 


Guidance work in the Pre-University stage, should princi- 
pally be concerned with counselling the students in regard to 
the selection of courses available in the College. Students 
seeking admission to the College from schools having guid- 
ance services many join College with full data necessary 
for guidance purposes ; but most of our schools, аз yet do not 
have proper guidance services. In order to treat all the new 
entrants on an equal footing, the first task of the Guidance 
Service may be to administer a comprehensive Admission 
Test. This test should include batteries for testing Intelli- 
gence, Special Abilities, Interests, Personality and Attainments 
in specific scholastic fields. Minimum home. information 
necessary for guidance purposes may be gathered through а 
Questionnaire from the pupils themselves. With the help of 
the data thus collected every student seeking admission may 
be individually counselled. Though they may have passed the 
School Final Examination, some of them may not be fit for 
the general higher studies, they may be counselled to take up 


some vocational course of study or of training. Those students 
to the College will have to be 


considered fit for Басава of subjects 
5 t selection c 3 
helped in regard to the face many problems of adjust- 


Tew entrants to Colleges also i 
RE "Many "students c have to live away from home for 
: ү life and this may create for them serious 


eae Wee ар 3 from school to college idi 
у 5 
Problems. ' experience co-education 
members ES n. реле, sex for the ere rà ho 
of ma t ts may 4 b 

One of the үс important problems facing өш soine p 
is the problem of evolving 2 satisfying philosophy d 
oe society at the moment doe EUR s 
of life which appeal to young 5 +. Я 
кшн абера Бо рори such philo- 
ey do not even have а clear understanding 
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sophies. This leads to maladjustment of many kinds in our 
College students. The College Guidance Service should help 
the students in the Pre-University class with their problem of 
adjustment, and should also help them in evolving a healthy 
philosophy of life. 

Helping those Pre-University students who need them to 
find suitable lodgings, tuitions and other kinds of part-time 
employment is also an important duty of the College Guidance 
Service. 

The prospect of facing a University examination in the 
course of their first academic year, may also create many 
Scholastic problems for Pre-University students and the 
College Guidance Service should come to their help. 

In short the Guidance Service should keep personal contact 
with every student of the Pre-University class. 


Guidance activities in the First Year Class 


More or less, the same kind of guidance work needs to be 
carried on with the first year students admitted to a degree 
course in the college. As first year students in the degree 
class have two years before them before appearing in 21 
University examination ; guidance in regard to scholastic back- 
wardness is not so important with them as in case of Pre- 
University students. But careful follow up of these students 
in regard to the choice of subjects made by them has to be 
carried out, if necessary they may be advised a change 9 
subjects within the first six months of their admission. Career 
talks with an eye to the selection of vocations or higher courses 
of studies after graduation should also be begun during this 
year of study. Cumulative Record Cards should also be 
Started for the students; which should be continued for a 
the three years of their study in the degree course. These 
Record Cards should be very valuable in offering them guid- 
ance at the end of the degree course; the Record Cards shou 
also be valuable documents for the employers to select the 
right type of persons for their jobs. 


Guidance activities in the Second and. Third Year Classes 


The work of maintaining Cumulative Record Cards and 
that of giving career talks begun in the first year should be 
continued during the second year of the degree course: 
Greater attention may be paid to remedial work with students 
suffering from scholastic backwardness. Тһе type of guidanc? 
work, to be carried on in the third year should more or les 
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be like those carried on in Class VIII or XI of a higher 
secondary school. Necessary information about the students 
are to be collected with a view to give them guidance for 
selection of vocations or higher courses of study after gradua- 
tion. If considered necessary psychological tests may be 
administered to the students. Career talks have to be inten- 
sified and home information are to be collected. Every 
student should be met individually for counselling purposes. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1 2 SERVICE IN | 
TOWARDS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE SERVICE 


- Te. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL IN; STITUTION 8: 
BASIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


^ p ( Д “G” factor 
Intelligence Tests in Guidance: The 
ле пење of Mental Abilities 


: edly 
Among the mental potentialities, Intelligence undo 
carries the greatest prestige. It was Binet, the F лепо Ax whe 
logist, who first devised and used for guidance purpo: аза 
: The purpose of his tests У VOD 
Single out pupils in the Primary schools in Paris ba? ins- 
e not expected to profit British 
Later Spearman, the ae help 
psychologist established a theory of Intelligence with а 
tests scores. He ааа inl 
a number of tests in different school subjects to ama there 
after analysis of results he found that in all these 


Spearman thought it to be the КЕ x 
which is indicative of est. level- 
on mental functioning at a И Phi 
his is called the Intelligence. But though the ci dd 
ool subjects agree largely, they assum- 
rence in scores was explained by tionin 
cific factors in every mental AEN 
factor. After the findings of Өр 


2 egan 
ch is popularly called Intelligence, Беа. 


not 


Ing the existence of spe 
along with the general 
the general factor, whi 


to be considered of the greatest importance in offering 
ance. Tt was felt that the am 


ptal 
few activities in civil 
functioning at a fairly high level. 

Importance of the Intelligence in Guidance 


f 

FOU. ! inds ° 

The importance of intelligence test-scores in all Jane 
guidance work was further ensured by a belief in the co 
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ОЁ these scores. It was Term 
Я . It an, who developed the concept 
9f Intelligence quotient (Mental.age X 100). He assumed that 


Mental ; ; Chronological age 
lo: | age (intelligence) develops in proportion to Chrono- 
od age. This means that if we find the Intelligence 
ји lent of a boy аз 100 at the age of 9, it would remain the 
E (100) at the age of 16 as well. This belief gave predic- 
of significance to intelligence test-scores. As the intelligence 
an individual would remain the same throughout life, by 
dard his intelligence now, we should be able to product his 
Uture success in specific types of vocations and educational 
Careers (Engineering, Medicine etc.). This being the case, 
‘nowing the intelligence of an individual was considered essen- 
tial for all guidance activities. 


Use of Intelligence Tests in the Army and Industry 


In the meantime big employers felt that they could recruit 
the right man for the right job if the intelligence of the can- 
didates seeking recruitment could be ascertained. In point of 
historical fact however intelligence testing recieved a great 
boost during the two World Wars. Intelligence tests were 
widely used for the selection of recruits for the various cate- 
gories of military posts. Educators did not lag behind in 
utilising intelligence tests for their own purposes. For example, 
in U.K. inteligence test scores were used (along with other in- 
formation) for the allocation of pupils to different types of 
Secondary Schools (Grammar, Technical and Modern) at the 
age of 11+. It was also felt that failure of pupils to keep up 
With the class (backwardness) may be largely due to defici- 
епсу in intelligence. Intelligence may also be one of the 
causes of failure of pupils to adjust to their environment, 
leading to undesirable behaviour. Hence a knowledge of in- 
telligence test scores was also considered necessary for the 
diagnosis and treatment of backward and maladjusted pupils. 
In short, Intelligence test scores began to play a prominent 
Tole in guidance and selection activities. Indeed intelligence 
Was considered so important in vocational guidance and selec- 


tion Е ts were made to find out the minimum 
that serious attemp n different vocations. For 


intelligence required for success i 
example, оар to one opinion: (Harnell and Harnell), A 
Average intelligence of successful accountants, engineers m 
teachers should be 195, 125 and 121 respectively, e 
average intelligence of successful painters, barbers шн а 
Was 98, 95 and 91 respectively. Fryer classified ~ OM 
into three groups according to the intelligence. req А 
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= S 
them in А = Engineer, Clarical and Accountant B DN 
Teachers and others C — Cooks, industrial workers an 


Limitation of Intelligence Tests in Guidance Work 


Е : idance 
In recent times, the importance of intelligence in ашдан 
matters has been devalued а little because of the ai. n 
given to special mental abilities. American psycho ово 
particular аге emphasising the importance of Group Шеепсе) 
(Special abilities) in place of the General Factor (Inte o А 
in mental functioning. It is believed that instead of a there 
factor (the G) running through all the mental activities, bi 
are group factors (Special abilities) which „аге at the LE i 
Specialised activities. For examples, it is the mec nd 
ability and the verbal ability respectively, rather Шалва a 
ligence, which are responsible for the success of indivi higher 
Engineering and Law. As educational courses (in M. 
Stages) and vocations are specialised, it is felt that EIER 
ment of special abilities is vital educational and voca 
guidance and selection. thougli 
Most psychologists nevertheless still believe that even: f them: 
Special abilities may exist intelligence runs through all o testing 
Hence intelligence testing is necessary, along with the 
of special abilities, for guidance and selection purposes. 


ver 
ere a note of warning should be sounded on the This 
dependence on Ment. 


Seem to depend solel infor- 
ing guidance. Further it should be carefully noted that inf 
mation about the gener. 
individual is only one family 
mation about attainments v 


es 
А Ons may not be able to answer the t 5 
to the best of their ability: hence mental test scores may ,. , 


st 


; real 
ш П present a true picture ei p 
mental potentiality. Finally, guidance is offered on the assump? 


r ns; 
tion that mental test scores of an individual will remain epai 
tant throughout life. For example, if we find that the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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gence Quotient of a boy at the age of 13 is 100, we would have 


‚ оа it wi i 
О assume it will remain the same at the age of 17 and even 


Be otherwise we cannot predict his seucces or failure in a 
NE Es a vocation on the basis of Intelligence test score 
ба Кто age of 13. But many psychologists have 
Шу» ot , for more reasons than one, mental ability may not 
D E emain as constant as we would like them to remain 
d Mane purposes. Accordingly we should never presume 
The m ed can be given merely on the basis of mental tests. 
еМ а effect оѓ environment, as exemplified by the 
Нела ex ARA economie and social status and the voca- 
Ss ambitions of parents and children are as important 
actors in educational and vocational guidance as mental 


abilities (including intelligence) . 


Allowing a Margin of Error in Interpretation of Intelligence 
Test Results 


о BIE е limitations of mental tests outlined above, we 
should not minimise the importance of mental testing in guid- 
ance work. Inspite of all their limitations, mental tests are 
still considered the best single method of appraising the mental 
abilities of individuals. Provided we allow for a réasonable 
margin of probable error which may creep in, we may not be 
for wrong in our predictions. 


Construction of Intelligence Tests " 


A brief discussion concerning the actual construction of In- 
telligence test may be helpful to guidance workers to enable 
them to understand their nature; this understanding will help* 
them in the selection of proper types of tests for their work. 


Nature of Intelligence 


It should have been evident from the discussion above that 
all psychologists are not agreed as to the precise nature of in- 
telligence; in actual fact intelligence has been defined in 
different ways by different pschologists. But this difference 1n 
definition need not create any practical difficulty for an inte- 
ligence test constructor, because the various definitions. do 
not present fundamentally different concepts but rather diffe- 
тепсез of emphasis and approaches. Some well known defini- 
tions of intelligence are quoted below for illustration. 

“Intelligence is relational thinking" (Spearman). . om 
*An individual is intelligent in proportion 25 he is a 


б 
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carry on abstract thinking (Terman)—the appreciation d 
management of relations is a very important feature of inte 
ence" (Thorndike). , 3 
à теат is the capacity to profit by experience” (Dear 
born). | 
йш is general capacity of an individual consciously 
to adjust his thinking to new requirements” (Stern). . ^ 
"Intelligence is the application of intellectual abilities b) 
handling a situation or accomplishing any task” (Woodwort 4 
"Intelligence has three characteristics of the thought pro 
namely, that it, (i) tends to maintain and take a дейш 
direction, (i) has a capacity to make adaptations for - 
purpose of attaining a desired end, and (їй) has the power 
autocriticism" (Binet). :ntelli- 
Considering the various definitions given above the inte d 
gence test constructor should have no difficulty in coming an 
the conclusion that for all practical purposes. Intelligence B. 
be taken as relational thinking or the capacity to learn. E 
the Intelligence test constructor will devise problems WE 
require the recognition of different kinds of relationships, SU 
as classification, analogy etc. for their solution 


` Types of Problems set in Intelligence Tests 


A few types of problems set in Intelligence tests are give? 
below to serve as illustration, „а es (i) 

(1) . Classification : Underline the word which is dissimilar " 
the others (a) Man, Monkey, Snake, Cow, Tiger (b) Honest 
Beauty, Truthfulness, Perseverance, Dignity. T 

(2) Analogy: Fill in the blank : (а) Bow is to arrow, €? 
non is to... (bullet). 

(b) Father is to son, teacher is to. .. (pupil) . ce 
(3) Inference: Answer the questions at the blank SP“ 
provided. ed 
(а) Maya has a brother named Pashupati, a sister nan 
Tripti and a nephew named Vaskar. Name Tripti's brother.’ 
(Pashupati) . th 

(b) "Three boys are sitting in the same row. Jadu at and 
tight of Ram, Ram at right of Shyam. Of Jadu Ram ?! 
Shyam who is at the centre 2... (Ват). ted 

Such problems in’ relational. thinking. can. ђе prese? 
through the media of works, number and diagrams. e.g. hich 

(i) Classification (in number): Underline the number T f 
is dissimilar to others (a) 10. 300. 50, 200, 85. (b) 4, 16, 32 Ed 

Classification (in diagram) : Underline the figure which nt 
dissimilar to others: (a) Four right-angles, drawn in differe 


N 
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manner an 
Hees 5 and an acute angle. (b) Triangle, circle, square, one 
Gi) ae an incomplete triangie. 
"i ess (n number): ЕШ in the blank: (a) $ is to 
a si to 27, 6 is to... 
. (22) Inference (in : i 
i a Wong an pe PA Rese a of 
table i Rs. ba к: МОЙ direc: Ed eee 
ш What is the price of the chair ? RE Mi 
thinkine beon toand d the capacity to carry out relational 
тата 25 Е Cates of these media significantly differs 
ae а ivi ual. In a balanced intelligence test, 
erefore, all three media are utilised for presenting th 
problems. In America, questions on each are ATE ا‎ 
for independent factors, verbal, numerical and special. In the 
case of non-verbal tests (pictorial), all the different t s of 
problems are presented through pictures. In the case Of ег- 
formance tests, the sampling of different kinds of Е 
thinking cannot be so clear-cut, whatever kinds of relational 
thinking are intended to be presented have to be involved in 
the same performance (e.g. making of a design with the help 
of wooden coloured blocks). 
Intelligence tests may be of different kinds. They may be 
administered either to individuals separately or to a group to- 
gether. ‘The tests may require answers that take the form of 
actual performance or of written replies. Again, the problems 
in the test may be presented through word, number, picture 
and diagram symbols. Different names are given to tests of 


different kinds. 
Verbal Tests 


When Intelligence test problems are presented through word 
Symbols, the test is called a Verbal Test of Intelligence. For 
example, we may ask testees to find which of the following 
Words is dissimilar to the others: Honesty, Perseverance, 
Truthfulness and Beauty. This is a classification test express- 
ed in word symbols. The relationship of similarity has to be 
ound out to answer the question. It is believed that Verbal 

€sts of Intelligence can predict educability better Шеп каш 
erbal tests. But Verbal tests cannot be applied with advan- 
cient skills in 


age to subjects who have no : 
Wiring ~ d writing, and they cannot be applied iore 

dr w ` literate. .Moreove 
en and adults who are not 1 iO aaa ЕА 


ligence of subjects speaking different 
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measured by the same test; hence they cannot be compared | 
in regard to intelligence. Inspite of these defects verbal n 
of intelligence are preferred in educational institutions У E. 
the same language is the medium of instructions, as they 
considered good measures of educability. 


Mixed Tests 


Е е 

There are some psychologists today who believe that the 
are at least three group factors involved in what we Ein 
General Intelligence. They are the Verbal, Number E. 
Spatial factors. As such, a test of General Intelligence а 
consist of problems, presentated in verbal, number and а 
symbols (ie. words, numbers and diagrams). For one 
the classification test may be presented in verbal, number + 
spatial symbols. . than 

But it has not been proved that mixed tests are better б 
other types of Intelligence tests, 


Non-Verbal Tests 


NL 
Non-Verbal tests are usually presented through pics " 
Symbols. But tests which present their problems in tee om 
diagrams, mazes etc. also fall under this category: sily 
verbal tests are specially suited to children who are “rite: 
attracted by pictures and who cannot read and ellie 
Attempts have been made to develop picture-test of Ш als 
gence of children from the age of 3. Non-verbal tests сал 
be administered to adult illeterates. Tt is claimed these ом“ 
are culture-free but this claim cannot be substantiated. pols - 
ever intelligence tests may be presented in pictures os 
are to a large extent familiar to people of different СО rin 
(horses, cows etc.) . They can therefore be used in comp? 
the intelligence of one natural group with that of another. 
India, where we speak so many languages, it is necessary e 
develop non-verbal tests which can be applied on a nations ce 
Scale. But, it is Seriously doubted whether non-verba 
(particularly pictorial tests) can test intelligence as effec 
as is done by verbal tests, 


tively 


Performance Tests 


d 
е 
There are intelligence tests in which the subjects аге asko А 
to actually perform a task, instead of giving their тезро ce 
through paper and pencil. For example, the picture of 2 dt 


may be cut into pieces and the children may be aske! 


) 
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е them to make a horse. Again a few coloured blocks 
EET e given to the subjects and they may be asked to make 
E s (as given) with their help. Performance tests have a 
cns ; er appeal to children, who prefer activity, to reading and 
BE hence these tests are more suitable for younger 
Ed than paper and pencil tests. They can also be admi- 
TEM x to subjects speaking different languages. But their 
ae р у to predict academic success is questioned by many 
fs Toe and hence performance tests are considered more 
fo a in predicting success in practical activities. Again per- 
an ance tests cannot be administered to a large group at the 
E | time, they have to be administered individually or in 
b all groups. The administrator of the test also requires to 
be specially trained for the purpose, as the administration by 
interpretation of the results of performance tests present special 


difficulties. 


Individual Tests 


d orally to one child 


Individual tests are usually administere 
aking an answer 


at a time. The child responds orally or bym 
Or a performance. The Binet-Siman test is an Individual Test 


of Intelligence. Individual tests are specially suitable to 
children and persons suffering from mental abnormalities. 
But the administration of these tests is so time-consuming that 
they cannot be utilised in our educational institutions where 


we have to deal with large numbers. 
Group Tests 


Group tests are usually paper-pencil tests—the test is pre- 
iven by writing or ticking. 


sented in paper and answer is give : R 
Group tests may be n words, pictures or diagrams. 


They are called group tests as they can be administered to a 
large group at a time. Group tests are specially suitable for 


educational institutions because of the large numbers to be 


tested at a time. 


presented 1 


Criteria for Selection of Tests for Use in Schools 
A guidance worker is not expected to construct the test 
Which he may have to use. Test construction 15 the job oi а 
Specialist and it requires much time and labour. The guidance 
tests for administration from those 


Worker wi lect t 
will have to зе he may not have much scope for 


` Avail i dia, ] 
able to him. In India T available to the guidance 


Selection, as the number 0 
uf 
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worker may not be шапу. ` None-the-less, it may be profitable 
to discuss some of the criteria for the selection of tests by 
guidance workers :— 

1. The test should have been tried out previously on repre 
sentative samples of the group for which it is meant. For 
example, a test which is meant to be applied to pupils of class - 
VII in West Bengal schools, should be previously tried Out 
on a cross section of pupils representative of class ; 
pupils, (both boys and girls) in the State. It should be 
specially noted that, a test which may yield good results wit 
a certain group of pupils in one country, may not work wel | 
with similar groups of pupils in another country because of the c 
differences in socio-economic and cultural conditions. Herce | 
а foreign test should not be applied without trying it out 00 4 
representative sample of the group to which it is to be applied; 
even, a test standardised in one State in India should 
cautiously used in another State. 

2. The try-out of the test should yield evidence about the 
reliability. A measuring instrument (e.g. a scale or a tape T 
considered reliable when it yields the same result in measure 
the same object at different times. In case of a mental test 
if the same result is arrived at by testing and retesting with 
Short intervals, we can call the test reliable, The reliability 
of the test should be established, while it is being tried out 

„3. Since the object measured by mental tests cannot pr 
directly seen by us, its measurement has necessarily to be y 
direct. We measure the Object through behaviour which І 
considered to be its outward manifestation. Hence, 
Important to ensure that the behaviour through which, 
object, is being measured is truly its outward manifestation: 
In short it is necessary that the test should measure what » 
professes to measure, this is called the validity of the test: та 
example, if a test professes to measure intelligence, it shou 
uA items (behaviour) which measure knowledge 1 
put M means that the language of the test He 

Pie that it can be followed easily by almost the €? ity. 
group to whom the test is to be administered. The validi t 
of the test should also be established during the tryed и 
process. There are different ways by which the validity of n 
mental test may be established. For example, every test iten 
may be compared to the test as a whole; the score of the try 
out group in the test as ã whole is compared to its score ! 
every item. It is found that those who have scored high 7. 
the test as a whole have algo scored high in an individual ia 
and if the opposite of this is also found ‘true, the item 00 19 
cerned may be considered valid ie. it measures wha 


it J 
p the 


| 
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Tof, " " 
Bes to measure. If the validity of every item in the test 
proved in this manner, the test battery as a whole ma 
E end as valid. "The basic aser behind this 
iA ek nou the validity of a test is that the test 
E the e E AA what it professes to test „though 
Eviden 1 | items in it may not be doing so. 
b се of the validity of a mental test may also be gathered 
у Comparing its results with those of other mental tests of 
Proved validity in the field. Different statistical techniques 
have been developed to find out the validity of mental tests 
through the above processes. Р 
" Every mental test intended for general use, contains 
lerature giving information in regard to the reliability and 
validity of the test, established by trying-out the test on 
representative samples. The guidance worker should closely 
follow the literature and make up his mind, whether it is 
worthwhile to use the test. He may also have in mind the 
following additional considerations while selecting a test for 
use—(i) The test should be easy to administer—with little 
training almost any body should be able to administer it. 
(i) The test should be short—it should not take a long time 
to answer the test. A mental test should not be usually more 
than a hours duration. (iii) Last of all the test should be 
easy and quick to score. Many mental tests, now а days, 
have mechanical scoring devices provided with them. With 
their help almost any body can score them quickly. 


Administration of Tests 


‚ А guidance worker is directly involved in the administra- 
tion of tests. To ensure the best results a test should be 
administered satisfactorily. Each type of test presents its 


Own difficulty of presentation. In guidance in educational ins- 
cerned with the administration of 


litutions, we are most con 
Paper-pencil group tests. Other types of tests are not nor- 
Mally used in educational institutions, because of their diffi- 
culty to be administered to large groups at the same time. 

aper-pencil group tests are easiest of all types of tests to be 
administered. The following hints may be remembered at the 
time of the administration of paper-pencil group tests of inte- 


а; ll ]t-administering 
- Paper-pencil group tests are usually sella minister 
tests и ace а, to the testees complete with all ins- 
tructions. "The testes have simply to read the intu E 
to proceed to answer the questions ; nothing has to be 
plained by the test-administrator. This is done to ensure 
eater objectivity to the test. Instructions for answering are 
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included within the try-out procedure. Any change ш the 
instructions is likely to affect the reliability, validity and nod 
for the test; accordingly the test administrator should avo! 
making any explanation of the instructions—even though he 
may sometimes feel that they are defective or not too clear. 
The administration should be done more or less mechanically, 
following the instructions given in the test. К 
2. Most tests have general instructions (besides specific 
instructions for answering the different items) for the testees. 
hese instructions should be read out loudly and slowly by 
the administrator, once or twice (according to instructions) 
the pupils following with the instructions before them. н 
object is that the general instructions should be brought home 
to every testee. "They may be given opportunities to 43 
questions at this stage. ns 
3. In answering to questions put by the testees the adminis: 
trator should only re-read the relevant lines in the instruction 
refraining from any explanations or comments (instructions, E 
tests are framed in such а manner that they leave по question 
unanswered). Explanations of instruction by administra a 
may destroy the objectivity in the administration of the 125: 
„4. The administrator should give special attention 10 tly 
sitting arrangements of the testees. They should sit sufficiet" 
apart so as to obviate any chance of copying. At the Hr. 
time, they should have fairly comfortable seats (e.g. ваша 
оп floor without any writing stand should be avoided). the 
5. The administrator must ensure that the testees have, ": 
requisite writing materials. After the test has started, iting 
not unusual to find that some have forgotten their wn m. 
materials, while others may run short of ink in the D le 
the test; these situations must be avoided. "ors ВО 
б. At the time of the distribution of the test-script? fore 
testees should again be warned not to open the scripts BA 
Instructed to do so. Some amount of supervision to en 


реше with со may also ђе needed. ces 0 
- Supervision while the i ing in the Spi 
the script left for writing des i. $ 


that th their name etc. is also necdet 
at they may not leave out or wrongly fill in anything. test 
8. When the testees are asked to begin answering ® hat 
the administrator should arrange for supervision to censu? фе 
everybody has opened the right page and is working 9? 
right test. ed 
9. The time allotted to the test should be rigidly adh jed 
_ to with the help of a stop watch. Supervision is also ee ase 
to ensure that the testees stop immediately when they 
asked to do so. 
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10. А d - à 
and Кош practical experience it can be said that in school 
supervis Бе testing a single administrator may effectively 

1Se à maximum of 20 testees. 
Scoring and. Interpreting Test Results i 

oor ; c d і 

pecoring should be done strictly according to instructions 

рер in the ‘Scoring Key’. There is no scope for the discre- 
а of the scorer in scoring. The scoring key is also part of 

е test; any variation from it may affect the reliability and 


the validity of the test. 5 
Raw scores in any test do not indicate much; scores are 


mainly symbols to indicate the position of the individual in 
regard to a particular thing in a particular group. For 
example, the score of a child in an inteiligence test indicates 
his place in regard to intelligence in the age-group to which he 
belongs (whether he is average, above average, below average 
ete.). For example, merely knowing that a child has scored 
80 marks in the Intelligence test does not tell us much about 
the standard of his intelligence as compared with other mem- 
bers of his age-group (most of the children of his age may 
have scored this mark, or very few may have scored 80; his 
intelligence шау ђе just average or much above the 
average). Hence every mental test must have its norms for 
interpretation of the test scores which would indicate the 
place of the testees in the group in regard to the mental 


ability being measured. 


Interpretation of Intelligence Tests through the concept 
of the 1.0. 


indivi bers of his age 

The place of an individual among other mem 
group, d be determined with the help of a concept шй 
the Intelligence Quotient or IQ. Intelligence i m iuh 
utilise the ‘concept of the LQ. Ui e p pel t 
tation of its test scores, are tried'out to C 1 У 
ые p standardising it. For DE Е. т 
histered to representative шр EN E hr "e 
Years, 7 years ОЁ age he. у Pale 
answered сеју by the majority of, the Quem d 
different age groups are determined on t oe sie OE ен 
nistration. For example, after administra ien eres 
gence if it is found tha а aren 
k canbe ‘answered brat өр у ошеа, 
(representative sample) of Ur tr Ер + battery for the 
ered suitable items for an Intelligence Esi 


etc. 
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А тоса я 
‘six years olds.. After the try-out, Ше test items are "€ 
on the basis of the age groups. This means that [S boris 
which can be answered by the majority of the children е и 
ing to the five year age group would be placed first e 
by those the for six years olds and so on. After the a Poo 
tration of the Intelligence Test, the Mental Age (M. 2 d 
every testee is determined first. This is done by re 
the age group, the tests meant for whome could be ай oa 
by the testee. For example, the Mental Age of a chi бес 
be determined as 10, if he succeeds in answering the test p 
which had been found suitable to the 10 year olds. ee 
determining the Mental Age of the testees, his Intel a. 
Quotient is determined with the help of the following formu! 


с = X 100. Hence M.A. stands for Mental Age and C.A- 


stands for Chronological Age and 100 stands for the amicum 
of intelligence which could be expected of an individual b. 
is regarded as "Average" in intelligence in his age 8 
Take for example, the following cases of children— 


SET у 
@ М.А, =12, СА. — 10: 19.— ма =12 x10 па 
of the average child) = 120 


(i) MA.=8, C.A.—10;LQ.— i x10 = 80 


: ild is 
In the above example, the Intelligence of the first child 1 
20 


points above the average, while that of the latter is 20 poi 
below the average, 


The basic assum 
telligence test scor 
Intelligence increas 
that inspite of t 
remains constant. 
(refer to the exam 
when he becomes 1 


ption underlying the interpretation Шр 
es through the concept of the LQ. is an 
ез proportionately to the increase of i En 
he increase in age, Intelligence Quo hil 

For example, in case of the first b 18 
ple given before), his M.A. should M 
5 years old, so that his LQ. would rem? 
120 ie. хоо = 190. 


Interpretation through Percentile Ranks 


But the latest studies in the беја of the growth and develop 
ment have convinced us that though Intelligence may E ie 
with age, the growth may not be proportionate and that ‘5 
LQ. may not always remain constant. Moreover in India, is 
is almost impossible to develop Intelligence tests on the pen | 
of age groups, as the correct age of the children is not aV?" о | 
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бею birth registration is made compulsory). In India, 
ЊЕ e (const ue Intelligence tests on the basis of the acade- 
Be а, ез of the children and Intelligence Test scores may 
ld erpreted on the basis of the percentile ranks. This 
the eat that after try-out on a representative sample of 
" E s of a particular grade, every score would be assigned 
AER in terms of percentage. For example, if a pupil scores 

in the Intelligence test and if it is found that 50 p.c. of the 
pupils of the grade have also scored 40 in the test, the score 
40 would be given the percentile rank of 50. This would mean 
that the pupils who have scored 40 in the test, may be con- 


Sidered of average intelligence. 


Interpretation through normal curve 


Intelligence test scores may also be interpreted by reducing 
them to standard scores. This шау be done by the reference to 
the “Normal Probability Curve”, It has been found by the 
administration of different kinds of tests that all human abili- 
ties, traits and attainments are usually “normally distributed”. 
This means that the majority of any presentative sample of 
population would receive the middle score (average) in regard 
to intelligence and a few would get low and a few would get 
high scores; the distribution of scores in a normal probability 
curve would be from the poorest to the best, with the majority 
being average. The distribution of the scores in the curve is 


given below. 

The scores of 
standard scores wi 
normal probability curve. 


an Intelligence test may . be reduced to 
th the help of a formula derived from the 
The standard score would indicate 
the place of a raw score in the normal probability curve, and 
would thus indicate whether the intelligence of the individual 
who has scored the score is average, above average below 


average in intelligence. pi. ' 
cta the пјене рјасе of an individual im nom 
to a particular mental ability 1s not enough id 2 guia 
worker. He must also know the amount of the ability n 8. 
for success in а particular course Or job, before he D ap S 
tion to advise a child to take this or that course or је оп m 
basis of his mental ability. For example, by admini md 
intelligence test, we шау determine that a chil р x 
average intelligence ; but until we know whether averag M 
lligence is adequate for success in the science cu a 
hot s thing about the advisability of his ta МЕ 
се tries, through follow 


Een more advanced coun 
се course, The He criteria necessary for success (in 


up work, have developed t 
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Norman Curve 


gence test result are developed 
fullest advantage. uidance work to ! 


are not the same RD i 
CRT and as th 5 50 
exactly similar, Before * e courses and jobs are not al 3 
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Aptitude Tests in Guidance Work 


(ш еШделсе is not the only mental ability we need to test 
ance purposes. There are other mental abilities in- 
These sel EDITOS T ECT see E he 
Б ) топр mental factors”. 
Er REO have been statistically proved through А ius 
F Ран as Factorial Analysis. There is, as yet, difference 
ШЕЕ ш regard to their names, number and nature. The 
eoi ne of the pioneers in the effort to identify these 
beso a n T These special mental abilities are some times 
А. m d the Aptitudes. The General and Differential 
D itude Test Batteries are widely used in the U.S.A. for 
ocational and educational guidance. These test batteries try 
to measure Intelligence and the different special mental 
abilities, considered relevant to educational and vocational 
guidance. ‘The special abilities which are tested through the 
General and Differential Aptitude Test Batteries are, Intelli- 
gence, Verbal ability, Numerical ability, Special ability, Form 
perception ability, Clerical perception ability, Finger dexterity 
ability, Manual dexterity ability. 


Difference between Ability and Aptitude 


There are psychologists who use the term Aptitude for the 
above capacities. We should distinguish between an ability 
and an aptitude. Ап aptitude is defined as a condition or set 
so characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an individual's 

with education, some specific knowledge, 

From the above definition, it should 

be clear that aptitude has а ure reference—it always 
tries to predict success in future in specified course or job. An 
ability does not necessarily have any such reference. Моге- 
Over an ability is a single capacity, while 
volve more than one capacity. Last of 
include such characteristics W 
Take for example, the aptitude for the te 
mo is no single ability паи t 
profession, more than one a ility is require m | 
Profession. A. teacher, irrespective of his field of specialisa- 
tion, certainly requires high intelligence and high v ie 

Or success in his job; certain personality traits. wein е” 
essential for success as à teacher. In the term “арий 


1 bilities 
applied to the teaching profession therefore at least two û 

Ррлеа =: «volved. Besides the 
intelligence and verbal ability) are ues teaching profes- 


Personality traits required for success in t 
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: С : ч : В , 
sion are mixed products of heredity and environment, hence 
they cannot be called abilities. 


The criterion for the Aptitude Test. 


Naturally an aptitude test cannot take the form of a single - 
test, it is a battery of tests, which may measure more than 
one ability and one characteristic of the individual to AE у 
ofiered guidance. Unlike intelligence tests there is le 
theory behind aptitude tests, the criterion for an aptituce 
test is actual success in the course or job for which the LSU 
being constructed—the basis for an aptitude test is the ар 
and characteristics of persons who have proved successful. 
the course or the job in question. For example, for a scienti S 
aptitude test we may analyse the abilities and characteristic 
of the famous scientists, They may even be interviewer 
The abilities and characteristics to be tested through We 
-battery may be determined on the basis of the above. ds 
validity of an aptitude test battery comes from actual Suo d 
of those who have scored high marks in the aptitude i 
battery. For example, the scientific aptitude test is admin 


tered on pupils who have taken the science course in Class 7^7 
After the Higher § 


found that those 


scored low marks in the aptitude test battery have also Sco. 


jects in the examination, the : tifica- 
test battery may be considered as validated. ‘The Ји fere- 
p the 


ilso for all courses of study of r ea 
Similarly we may prepare aptitude tes 
vocations available in our society. 


Aptitude Test Batteries for Guidance in U.S.A. 

In this context, we may refi nt of Ж 
General Aptitude Test В tt С rae Differ 
tial Aptitude Test Battery су (GA.T.B. and the БА. 
Тће former analysis the’ ah 
in different vocation and als 
ment and the latter does 


the sa i ard to differ" 
courses. From the scores i MAN MEA T. th 


n the G.ATB. and рА.ТВ: 
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Sedance worker gets an idea of the suitability of a vocation 
a course, respectively to the individual counselee. 


Limitations to the use of Psychological Tests for guidance 
in our country 


Unfortunately similar tests have not been developed in our 
Country as yet . So the guidance. worker has to select inde- 
pendent tests (instead of single aptitude test battery) for 
Administration on the basis of his own judgment to gain a 
8eneral idea of the course or vocation to which an individual 
May be best suited. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that in our country, there is no scientific study as yet to tell 
us which abilities and characteristics are relevant to which 
Courses or vocations. The tests which are available to our 
guidance worker are not also satisfactorily standardised and 
hence not very dependable. Under the circumstances, we 
should not depend too much on test results in our guidance 


work. 


ЭХ 
7 ~ 9, 
f en Library e 
e Calcutta S. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


LED with 
Guidance consists in the attempt to match the individu 
a particular course or career. Its peptone informa _ 
naturally depends upon the collection of all available бег соли 
tion about both the individual and the course or саг БОО 
cerned. The National Institute of Industrial Pd d 
London, after much experiment has developed a Se прозе, 
Plan for the study of the individual for guidance ws T ance 
which, properly used, can be of great value in helping аи 
workers in the collection and appraisal of relevant in 
about the individual. 


l. Physical Make-Up 


sical 
The importance of this element depends upon the ا‎ 
requirements of the courses or the jobs under at. type | 
Generally speaking any special physical disability for ness of 
of work under consideration or special impres ana con- 
physique, appearence, bearing, health and speech may 
sidered under this head. 


2. Attainments the 
The type of education undergone by the individual ante 
extent to which he has benefited from it should be со pis A 
under this head. Though curricular school attainmer nd 
most significant under this head, co-curricular ашы consi- 
even those acquired outside the school, should also. y the 


, 0. 
dered, particularly when they are relevant to the course 
Job under consideration. 


3. General I ntelligence 


: js 16° 

Though emphasis upon intelligence in guidance work “nin 
today than in the past, everybody agrees that a certa! ork. 
mum of intelligence is 


> 


ider Wape? 
the individual possesses the mini lig? 


for success in the course or job under consideration. 
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4. Special Abilities 


"or emphasis is now being placed on the possession of 
Bo REPE abilities required for success in a course or job. It 
n uld be noted that this is the age of specialisation. Specia- 
ised skill is needed in almost every job for to-day ; there are 
то unskilled jobs, there are only unskilled men. The National 
Pstitute of Industrial Psychology, London, considers six 
special abilities in its guidance work : 

(а) ability to understand mechanical things (to be distin- 
guished from manual dexterity), (6) manual dexterity, 
(c) facility with words, (d) facility with figures, (е) drawing 
ability, (f) musical ability. 


5. Interests 


Proper motivation is regarded as am important key to success 
in any activity, hence the interests of the individual should be 
егей in guidance work. The N.LLP. considers 


specially consid : 
interests in the following types of work: (i) intellectual 


(ii) practical/constructional (iii) physical — (iv) social 
(v) artistie, as having importance from the guidance view 


point. 


6. Disposition 
i e given without consideration of persona- 
EE M disid me ollectively. Personality traits 


lity traits, individually and с mil 
1 sidered to find out whether the indi- 
E D E e tatit torily adjust to the course or voca- 


vidual is likely to satisfactor moe 
tion. Moreover, the contribution of, : 

Success in the course or vocation attainments cannot асе 
much functional success unless supported by proper persona y 


traits. 


7. Circumstances 
Moa indi: 
Both the social and economie, STC ал ork 
vidual have to be realistically considered Vis to provide 
The primary objective ob thé а ] in order to have 
a Ril id convenient tool for the individua or c ooa 
à working profile of him, which he САП ations to find out 
in different curricular ОГ vocational situa 
Which suits him best. 
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Collection of Information about Pupils ў 
а d 
The Seven-Point plan given above provides a conveniet 
comprehensive framework for the collection and d ME 
tion of information about individual pupils in need о m кат 
and counselling. But it is not easy to collect the in Ev 
needed; it has to be gathered fróm various sources OS 
difierent techniques and care has to be taken to one of 
reliability and validity of the information collected. collected, 
the important types of information that have to be E 
and suitable methods for collecting such information are 
with below : 


pl ل‎ ils 
1. Information about the Mental Potentialities of the PUP 


9р ils 18 
An appraisal of the innate mental potentialities of pun 
considered essential in guidance work, for, without hild, t0 
the value of education, it nevertheless is true that a tentia- 
a large extent, is limited in his performance by his P. pote? 
lities at birth, and, because of differences in annate work- 
tiality, every individual is not equally at home in every m as 
Guidance to a large extent consists in determining, à ils an 
is humanly possible, the innate potentialities of pup poten- 
guiding them to courses and careers which suit ees the 
Ualities best. It is extremely fortunate that / ы О 
present century psychologists have developed fairly tests 0 
able measuring instruments (Mental tests, including t€? 


alit 
Intelligence) for the appraisal of the mental potentiali 
individuals. 


The Importance of Personality Traits 


Accurate inform 
des of pupils is, 
of vital importa 
personality trait: 
individual are г: 
so much so tha 
innate’ abilities 
dent upon the 


3 „ptit? 
ation about the mental abilities and pter 
аз we have stressed in the previous С {һе | 
nce for guidance work; an appraisal © of аЛ 
s is equally essential; the innate abilities trait? 
arely effective without proper personality. ween 
t a difference is often made by experts аере05 
and functional abilities (the latter being Сре 
personality traits of an individual) - 
case of the majority of People, success in life is probabli 
due to personality traits than to innate abilities. sed and 
Again, (as in ease of mental abilities) , different cour? EC 
careers demand different types of personality traits, Ceo 5 
for children їп the teaching profession, and stamina ental 
machinist’s job. Further it is believed that, unlike 
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abilities, personality traits are more amenable to education. 
It 15 possible by effective education to replace an undesirable 
trait by a desirable one; again necessary personality traits шау. 
also be developed by deliberate efforts. In order to be in a 
Position to give positive guidance, a Teacher-Counsellor has to 
be concerned with the personality traits of pupils, hence, it is 
essential for him, to collect dependable information about 
them in regard to the pupils he has to guide. 


What is Personality ? 


The term personality is used in more than one sense in com- 
mon speech; in his authoritative work on personality Alport. 
referred to fifty such uses. For clarification of ideas it is 
better to start with some of the uses of the term which may 
create confusion rather than contribute to the proper under- 
standing of the concepts underlying the term. Personality is 
often described by adjective like ‘great’, ‘insignificant’ and the. 
like, indicating that personality stands for the capacity of an 
individual to influence others. Indeed, certain individuals 
have greater social stimulus value, and others less; but this is 
a trait of the personality ; and cannot be taken as synonymous 
with the term itself. Again, personality should not be identi- 
fied with temperament which indicates the prevailing type of 
emotional reaction of a particular individual e.g. melancholy, 
jolly ete. The word temperament, thus, also stands for a 


i it rather than for the personality as a whole. 
DU should also be distinguished from character; the 
latter is a normative term, standing for certam ethically "rur 
fied patterns of behaviour (eg. aid i аш е 
like), But the term personality has no е Bn s БАЛ 
attached to it is amoral їп nature, and inc lu ез. B aviou 
Patterns for which no ethical judgement may ое е NEU 

To get a working idea about the пешо uf ЖАНЫН, of us 
nality (following Alport) 25 s E NU 
in an individual, the term EA Such behaviour patterns 


and fai a ehaviour patterns, 5! e s 
orm puse configuration which is designated as perso 


i ; related, а 
à its i ality are mutually re р 
пау. The traits in а угуз about changes in others, and 


Change i ecessarily br E 2 for as the ` 
also + Lue coiled of relationships il S then sentio 
traits themselves are dynamic, $0 Ud x bom with 

Stween them. Take for example, an 1n As a result of his 

Certain physical and mental potentialities. in generalised Ways, 

ction to environment, he develops сег Р faced in life; 

of tesponsing to the problems and situations fa 


КА 


1 
c 
7 ЕК 
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е eH 
these are called traits of personality. For eram pia p 
family or work relationships or contact with frien Бе га а tel 
vidual is intrinsically honest and sincere; he DE Another 
possess honesty and Sincerity as personality tow ay be dis- 
individual, because of different experiences in ife D а com 
honest and insincere in the same relationship Jishonesty 
tacts and he may be said to have develope be note 
and insincerity and as personality traits. ЈЕ ux. in 
that these generalised behaviour patterns, though Ai the 
certain special circumstances, are fairly stable. al organise 
different personality traits developed by an indivi es This 
themselves as a whole and also function as a M are inter” 
means that as parts of the same system, the tral of certain 
related between themselves. For example, if фес honesty 
special experience in later life, the individual's trai 4o will also 
is changed to that of dishonesty, his trait of ыас s does 
be necessarily changed to that of insincerity. dthin the pet" 
not happen, there would be a constant conflict wit 
зопа Њу, not allowing it to function normally. 


Measurement of Personality 


Е 2 stage 
The measurement of personality is still in the шала sy 

We have no developed lechnique or set одела Јави only 
with which to measure the whole personality. \ s an indi- 
endeavour to measure individual personality traits confidence 
vidual separately (e.g. Honesty, Sociability, Se ensure the 
еіс). We may also be able to some extent to ET G 
strength of the organisation of traits within a perso. sonality) ' 
other words the amount of conflict within the рег 


y 
sonal 
But we do not know as yet, how to measure that реси 

аз а whole. 


We are not су 
May be f i 
there are ab 
generalised 
e taken as 


and “Industry” are regardes s 
two personality traits, it may be dificult. to distinguish ар 
from the other, and in any case there is a considera Га ered 1? 
between the two traits. Again “Leadership” is e эрес 
һе a personality trait. But we are not sure of the 


"adm ___ 
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к. ош nated by term. Should a person who manifests 
hE. menh most group situations and tries to dominate the 
wl ers of the groups be regarded as the leader, or one 
үл may not necessarily be agressive, but who is followed by 
the group, when a lead is offered. Under the circumstances, 
It is possible that two assessors would measure two different 
ae while professing to measure that same trait (leader- 
ip). 

Many researches have been undertaken with a view to 
delimit specifically the number of personality traits which 
may be found in human beings, and attempts have been made 
to reduce overlapping between them. These attempts have 
not as yet been crowned with sufficient success. Despite these 
limitations, we have of necessity to undertake the task of per- 
sonality assessment as it is considered vital to the success in 
any educational course or vocation. The usefulness of perso- 
nality assessments depend upon the extent to which they 
work; we try to develop "Working Validity" for personality 


tests. 

As guidance workers in educational institutions, our first 
task is to find out the generalised behaviour patterns (traits) 
which are essential for success in educational work and also 
for success as a member of the society in which the students 
would live. For illustrative purposes, a list of such traits i$ 
being given below: d 

(1) Industry (2) Perseverance (3) Creativity (4) Thirst 
for knowledge and understanding (5) Self confidence (6) түт 
tional stability (7) Co-operativeness (e Басири (9) Im- 
Пашу. i Honesty and integrity. 

iative and Leadership (10) se) an düstugos its den wot 


The above list is not con^ "The list is illustrative 


i 8 ided overlapping: T 
Mb EIN ase ot personality assessment, the 
by reference to the 


ш the sense uA in BAT ed E 
ist of traits to be assessed 1s Ч 2 
e Objective: Every trait m the list NU i 
assessed with the help of suitable tools. d : ilr 
assessments, the personality may be m baeo 
the БОШ of view of the specific objective forme ar 
Pee is bem assessed. T zt Ur ae coming а success- 
ms assessed to find ош PE E 5 eer assessed. with 
ful student; the individual traits have eed Me a sigle 
that end in view. So, personality MP y le to become а 
assessment, considering its suitability аз а 
Successful student. 
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Methods of Personality Assessment : 
1. Rating 


cud CIR ent. 
Rating is the traditional method of personality wis у ЖЕ 
All of us have our own opinion in regard to the pe а E 
traits of individuals with whom we have intimate co 


What is rating 


А f seve- 
opinion with regard to their honesty and integrity, Pa i0 
rance, sociability and the like. Percieving our вше dus- 
work, we frame an opinion that some of them are err d o 
trious, some others not at all industrious etc. This Es Зп 
framing of subjective Opinions on the basis of adequate jinions 
adequate facts is called Rating. Needless to say such differ ш 
аге not dependable; two persons may very widely onality: ' 
regard to the rating of the same trait in the same pers 


з : : г OW 
On the basis of their manifest behaviour, we form our OU 


Sources of errors in the rating method 


it- 
The following facts are usually responsible for errors com” 
ted in rating : ttempt 
(4) We are often too hasty in our judgements—We wat and 
to size up an individual at sight on the basis of mdo to the 
ause of our own bias in regar to pass 
individual to be rated. For example, 10 


Lue from 
the honesty or dishonesty of an individual, 


inadequate guidance bec 
trait or the 

judgement on 
his looks is to 


er See Hase сеп the | 
ап individual high in honesty, because he has spoken tl na- 
once come, is 


1 
to pass judgement on him on the m rating | 
dequate facts. Hence one of the sources of error in the uale 
method is to А г 


1 T à in to та 
rate him on irrelevant evidence. Again rut 


| С ` inadé 
rate on the basis of irrelevant or inad 
facts. 


to the 
his OW te 
p & relig! 
ns. For example, if he is conform 


individual does not € vi 
to his type of behaviour (Тє ће: } eha 


is not religious in his 


our), he may rate him low in h tho 


onesty and integrity; thou’ 


her lipi onesty and integrity w: 
епо те 151015, 

(с) The rater is als 
dividual to be rated 


weakness. For exampl 


in- 
о influenced by the behaviour pu ya 
towards him. This is a basic îy 
е, if the rater is hurt by the be 
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of the ratee in some way or other, he ma sci 
х мау А у have an unconscious 
су A E bun eig failure to wish the teacher 
nality traits of puni ae Ма 
mA Свае have revealed that there is a ‘halo effect’ in 
4 our ratings—if an individual deserves high rating in 
a particular trait, we have a tendency to rate him high in 
а to all the traits and vice versa. For example, if an 
Res ane is ү honest, we have a tendency to think that he 
E great self-confidence as well, though the two are hardly 
elated. 
3 (e) Тће behaviour of an individual in respect to the same 
alts may differ from situation to situation; hence we may 
form а wrong opinion by observing him in only one kind of 
Situation. “For example, a pupil who manifests perseverance 
and industry in language classes, may manifest the opposite 
traits in mathematics classes, and this may be the source of 
error on the part of the teachers concerned in rating him in 
perseverance. 

(f). The rater may not have a very clear notion of the types 
of behaviour which are the necessary manifestations of a par- 
ticular personality trait—he may commit mistakes in the field. 
For example, while judging leadership, a person who offers the 
first lead is not so important as the person whose lead is ulti- 
mately accepted. A rater who rates the first higher than the 
second certainly commits a mistake. Again, smoking has no 
necessary relationship to honesty ; if an individual is rated low 
in the trait for indulging in smoking, it is certainly wrong. 


How to Make Rating More Accurate 


i is defective, 

Even though rating as a means of assessment 15 ў 
and its defects сап be remedied опу to a limited extent, yet 
it will remain probably the best method for evaluating persos 
пау traits where there are opportunities for close observa- 


tion of behaviour. The following suggestions ix pe es 
dered for improving rating а thod for pers y 


s a me 
€valuation Neu 
У а ва 
(а) ТЕ must be noted tat rot individuals in regard to the 


trument. The broad groupin is method 

Me 5 i e help of this meth 

ооо ЯА аї detecting. minuter 
s such, a rating scale 


pu reasonable оша AD SOR 
lfferences are sure to lead to ет. red point mark 
Should be a short one. We are used to a hundred p па тета 

] the 


crude measuring ins- 


É ту wou 
Seale in our school evaluations. But em ما‎ 
that the marks are grouped into а 
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points in the scale are not used. Shortening of the. sca 
means sacrifice of accuracy, and lengthening it admits 0 
greater error in evaluation; the optimum level for a rating 
scale has to be found. In personality ratings a five or seven- 
point scale is considered to be optimum. 

(b) The scale, then, has to be properly described, and pre- 
sented in a graphic form. In evaluation, what we really 
attempt is to estimate the place of an individual in regard to 
а trait in reference to a particular group. For example, Ш 
evaluating the perseverance of a pupil we endeavour to fin 
out whether he is ayerage, above average, much above average 
below average, much below average etc. in regard to perseve- 
rance, if we compare him with pupils of his own age. Hera 
every point in the scale has to be clearly defined in terms © 
the place in the group it indicates. We may do this by using 
adjectives as indicated above. Since in this country we are 
accustomed to evaluate in terms of marks, a rating scale may 
also be described in terms of marks—a particular mark gives 
us the idea of a pupil in the group against which he is Беше 
evaluated (e.g. a score of $0, at once indicates that the pup! 
15 much above average—we are trained to that). An illustra? 


Чоп of a five-point graphic rating scale described in terms 0 
adjectives and marks is given below. 


RATING SCALE 


Much above Above 


; below 
Average Below Much 


Average Average Average Average 
80 and above 79-60 59-40 39-30 29 and below 


Unless the scale is i В des- 
кегә graphically presented with proper © 
eripti А 2 Е 
Sie E may not be fully conscious of the implica 


individual, rding a particular mark or symbol (A,B,C,) to an 


Н may also develop as to the meaning of the 
nd i Tated. For example, the trait honesty may твар 
Our to different raters, It is therefore best 


ely in terms of concrete behaviour throug 
cted to be 


8 making rating 
d) Another source of error i í fact 
TS S 1 In rating агі from the 1; 
that individuals behave differently in dd "situations 11 
regard to the same Personality trait. For example, an indi- 
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шы ape is a leader in the language class may not manifest 
an rait at all in the mathematics class; again, one who has 
self-confidence inside class room may not possess this trait in 
the playing field. The solution to this difficulty is to have the 
child observed in different situations by different persons. 
The raters, after independent rating, may then meet together 
to give an agreed award to the ratee, or the average of the 
award given by the individual raters may be taken as the 
final award. 

(е) To minimise the “Halo effect,” it is necessary to rate 
the whole group in a particular trait at a particular time ins- 
tead of rating an individual in all the traits at once and the 
same time. For example, in rating a class in honesty, self- 
confidence and leadership, instead of taking “X’ (a pupil in the 
class) and rating him in all the traits, we should take a trait 
(e.g. Honesty) and rate the whole class in it and then return 
to the class again for rating of the next trait and so on. 

A graphic rating scale with instructions for rating is given 


below as an example. 


Instructions to Raters : 


(1) You are requested to rate the pupils of your class on 
Seven personality traits. You are provided with seven rating 
sheets, each to be used in assessing the class on one single 
trait at a time. i 

(2) To ensure uniformity in rating, consider each trait only 
in the light of the descriptive phrases given on the top of each 
sheet along with the name of the trait. 

five-category-scale 


(8) You are to give your ratings on a ћу gory 
ie. you are to divide the group into five categories as indicated, 


The five categories are: (i) Extraodinary possession of the 
trait, (i) Definite possession of the trait, but not extraor- 
dinary possession. (iii) Average possession of the trait. 
(iv) Lacking in the trait, but not absolutely and (v) Abso- 


lutely lacking in the trait. ; <a E 
ae Note that usually a personality-trait is. normally distri- 
buted in the population, ie. a particular trait varies from a 
maximum degree of possession through an average to an iu 
non-possession of it. And the number of people is E к 
in the middle (average) of the range than it is at the tw 
extremes. 4 t 

(b) As for the respective proportions expected to i ee 
each of the five categories, the approximate, distribu ti А. a 
Broup of fifty pupils on any particular trait is given Delo 
reference. 
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Extra- Definite Average Lacking АВО 
ordinary Possession but not 2 5 
Possession Absolutely 
A ү; z Approx. 
5 Арргох. Арргох. Approx. 
Or 40], 1112 99-94 11-19 2 or 4% 
or 23% or 46% or 23% 


(6) A distribution of this nature is likely to occur ашо 
your pupils too, and unless it is an exceptional Seawater: E 
ings are expected to conform to this pattern of distri ino e 
(7) Assess the entire group of pupils only on one trait эа 
time. You may judge all your pupils, for example, on ре 
tence first; record your ratings on that trait for the en ~ 
group; close it up and then proceed to judge them all eee 
second trait, say boastfulness, without referring to the rating 
made on the first, ) ickly, 
(8) In order to rate the group conveniently and qui into 
Sort out the names of pupils (written on slips of paper) trait 
three piles, viz., (i) those who definitely possess the x x: 
(H) those who lack in the trait, and (ii) those who 0 
average. Next, go through the first pile and divide Ы ry 
two viz., (a) those who possess the trait to ап ехітаогашау 
degree, and (b) those who Possess it definitely, but not to 35 
extraordinary degree. Likewise, divide the second pile a 5 
two, viz, (с) those who lack in the trait, but not absolute i 
and (d) those who absolutely lack in the trait. Thus Sna 
you obtain the names of all the pupils sorted out into five Pi 
corresponding to the five categories. ile 
. (9) Now put down the serial numbers of pupils of each P 
m the appropriate column of the rating sheet. "s as 
(10) Do try to avoid bias and to rate as objectively 


eus 5 your judgements only on actual observation 9 
pupils’ behaviour, Th 


e 
compare each pupil with the ауегаб 
age. 


у Т ratings independently without consulting 
other judges. 


Self Rating and Rating by Peers 
Psychologists have found it useful to ask the subject to rate 
himself according to the sca 


i le provided. Sometimes it Ба 
yielded more dependable results than rating by others. It P 
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also believed that friends and equals are in a better position 
to know about the personality traits of people. As such, rat- 
Ing of one another by the pupils of a class may prove more 
dependable than rating by the teacher or the self, 


ll. OBJECTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE APPROACH TO 
PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT . 


Questionnaires 


Where it is not possible to observe behaviour, information 
about persons to be tested is gathered with the help of 
Questionnaires to be filled in by themselves. Methods have 

сеп developed to score such questionnaires objectively and 
also to examine their validity. A few of the different types 
of personality questionnaires are being discussed below. 

(а) A. questionnaire may be drafted for evaluating a. specific 
Personality trait, for example, a ‘Neurotic Questionnaire? may 
try to collect information from the subject as to whether he 
Suffers from certain neurotic symptoms—a list may be drawn 
of Such symptoms (e.g. horror dreams, bed-wetting ete.) and 
the Subjects may be asked to tick those from which he suffers. 

Specific mark is alloted (on the marks of try out with a 
large number of known neuroties) to every question, and the 
Questionnaire may be scored in terms of these marks. Like 

"intelligence and other psychological tests norms for the Ques- 
tionnaire may be established, and the scores may be interpreted 
1n reference to the norms. 


(b) Interest Blanks and Personality Inventories 


Interest Blanks and Personality Inventories are two other 
kinds of personality assessments’ based on the questionnaire 
method. In the former different activities connected with a 
subject or a work are tabulated (e.g. participation in literary 
mecting, writing for journals etc. in case of literary interest) 
and the subjects are asked to indicate their likes and dislikes 
for the activities, usually on a three-point scale (e.g. Like, 
So—so, Dislike). In the latter, a few typical types of behavi- 
Our, relevant to specific personality traits, are tabulated and 
the subjects are asked to indicate whether they manifest such 

ehaviour or not (this may also be done in a three-point scale : 
yes, sometimes, no.) 
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(c) Attitude Scales 


E T in the 
titude scales are another kind of personality test in 
dde form. The object is to find out the el 
an individual to specific things or ideas (e.g. attitude x. ae 
towards Pakistanis or attitude of people towards the еа peus 
profession). One of the methods of attitude testing is uw 
up certain statements indicative of specific levels of opini like 
regard to the thing or idea in question. (I would E 
to become anything else than a teacher. I hate teac e: 
Given good remuneration, I may become a teacher) The d 

jects are asked to indicate their opinion, ticking the statem 
Which comes nearest to their own opinion. 1 т, 

The advantage of the questionnaire is that information 7i 
sought directly from the subject, who is in the best position " 
- Supply it, while its disadvantage lies in the fact that the E 

ject may give false responses. Moreover young people то, 
not always be able to judge themselves correctly ; as SE 
though questionnaires have value, conclusions reached wi 
their help should. be interpreted with caution. 


(d) Verbal Situational Tests 


Verbal situational tests of Personality evaluation. also р 
under the category of the questionnaire method. In 51064 
tests, Situations which are expected to manifest a specific реги 
Sonality trait are Presented in the form of questions. Tun 
Subject is asked to indicate his behaviour in the situation by 
ticking one of the probable responses, For example, evaluat- 

wing may be considered an item ір а 


› (1) h 
€ not seen it before and if it is specially good. (3) Yes, 
if I have not seen it before. (4) Yes 
In all suc 


as well, there are methods to ding 
„ОЁ try-outs ; specific scores е 1 
ees, interpretable in reference to esta 


out the validi 
also be given 
blished norms, 


ty on the basis 
to the test 


Different kinds of Objective tests have also been devised for 
personality measurements. Ast ey cannot be used by persons 
Without a good psychological ba kground and specific training» 
they are only tabulated below with Опе or two illustrations 107 


al 
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(b) Psychophysical tests - they are mosily apparatus tests 
More suitable to measure physical traits €.g. steadiness. The 
Subject is asked to Tespond to a situation, and the apparatus 


the working of their mind from which the personality would 
be inferred, 

(d) Miniature Situation Test: Actual situations supposed 
to provide Opportunities for manifestation of Specific traits are 
created and the subjects are placed in them. For example, in 
testing leadership in the army, a group of subjects may be 
Placed before a fairly wide ditch with ropes and some other 
article. They are asked to cross the ditch. The tester 
examines their behaviour and evaluates them in respect of the 
traits, leadership. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the following : 
(а) The construction, standardisation and interpretation of 
projective tests should be left to the specialists though they 
can be administered by non-specialists ; and further, even if 
they are constructed by specialists, it should not ђе imagined 
that we can be too sure of what we are testing. 


€ ratings made by them. 

(c) Rating may be considered as the most dependable form 
Of evaluation of Personality traits for school pupils if the scale 
15 made objective, and if there are adequate school activities 
Or the manifestation of different personality traits of pupils. 
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The Cumulative Record Card | 
5 itv. traits, ik 18 
Besides intelligence, aptitudes and Е ла emus 
necessary to collect information about the m E iei pupils 
tional attainments, family circumstances ae e 
Dependable information about these may be co hs erri 
(ће systematic maintenance of Cumulative Re ЈЕ different 
fact, all the information collected about the pupil Ed sitis One 
sources should be recorded in such Record Cards. detailed diii 
of the most important guidance tools, a more de bo EE oi 
cussion of the Cumulative Record Card would not 
lace. . as NL. 
а All schools have the practice of making periodical рги in 
reports on their pupils, but, unfortunately, very MES t then 
our country maintain Cumulative Record Cards a e. ds in 
Ац investigation into the practice of keeping pupi T УШ 
Secondary schools in West Bengal revealed the fo М s 
(1) Progress reports аге kept, and sent ton pa 0 
different frequencies in different schools, varying aan ТОЙТ. 
twelve in a year. -(2) Contents of the reports also vary 


nter B hieve- 
school to school. Mostly it is a report on венозно и in- 
ments, with a column for conduct. In certain schoo! 
formation under 


ing а 
the head ‘conduct’ is elaborated by EU 
few specific personality traits, and few schools also у 


rricular 
reports on health and physique, attendance, and co-curri 
activities of pupils, 


(8) In the field of sci 
Schools give raw Scores wi 


К in 
; only a few schools mention the rank of the eb 
the class in regard to his total scholastic achievement, of other 
indicate the number of pupils in the class. In case cbe 
“pects (eg. conduct) adjectives are given to decra num 
pupil, but absence of information in regard to the exac 


_absence ing scale, make 
er of points (with descriptions) on the rating scale, 
them almost meanin 


inst 
ноа “Кай” agains 
gless (eg. the adjective “Fair 
the word conduct) , ее 
€ progress reports 


mation to the parents ог gua: 


of the pupil in School. 
guidance work don 
granted on the basis of р 
assessment or Final usually decide promo die? 
only in the case of unsati d w 

considered in a general “ipe 


the promotion on the basis of а 
reports made of the pupil during the year, 


infor- 
are mostly intended to pe ndut 
tdians about the work and © 
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Purpose For Maintaining the Cumulative Record Card 


A Cumulative Record Card should be clearly distinguished 
from a Progress Report ; both are necessary and one is no sub- 
Stitute for the other. The main purpose of keeping of Cumu- 
ative Record Cards is for the guidance of Pupils, while that 
of Progress Report is to give information to parents and guar- 
dians about the work of the pupils in the school, The Cumu- 


Use of the School; on no account should it be sept to the 
parents or guardians as a matter of course. Parts of the 

€cord Card, however may be shown to parents or guardians, 
When they are keen to see it, or when their co-operation is 


aspects of their development, physical, mental (innate and ac- 
quired aspects), social, moral and spiritual. Moreover, such 


9ne upon the other (graph form), so as to present a cumulative 
Picture of the pupil in regard to that item. There is no real 
Substitute for a well-planned Cumulative Record Card properly 
Maintained and interpreted; school progress report, even if 

Фу contain monthly reports on the pupils for a year in the 
Same booklet, cannot be considered to be kept according to 
Cumulative principles. They do not cover all aspects of the 
“velopment of the school life of the pupil ; further the records 
N regard to the particular items are not placed side by side or 


Upon the other so as to give a clear developmental picture 
Of the child. 


The Utility of Cumulative Records 


"á Though the supply of vital data for School guidance work 
E Ше most important purpose for maintaining the Cumulative 
о: Card, it may be utilised їп the assessment of pupils 
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for guidance to higher educational and training institu от 
and by Youth Employment agencies in the coun um 
present moment this task is being done by o "vue 
tions, but it is being increasingly realised that S Ноа o NIE 

` ment is not quite satisfactory. External POE ФАО 
their very nature, are limited to the assessment of Informal 
tual attainments of pupils in specific fields. "m АРЕС 
supplied by them is not considered adequate for t re ne. 
of employers or authorities in charge of admission ete А 
educational institutions. A Cumulative Record Card Еа 
much more complete picture of the pupil than any wi io 
examination can ever aspire to give. Even in the fie bu 
tellectual attainments, the assessments made through. с is 
examinations are not found to be very reliable or уара ВУ 
expected that the Cumulative Record Card will be u 
the authorities conducting externa] examinations for ора 
ing the quality of their assessments; a time may even 


= eternal 
when this Record Card may be able to substitute exte 
examinations ! 


- How a Cumulative Record Card should be Maintained 


: 1 
The Cumulative Record Card сап only be an effective 100 


тето: 5 г 
if it is drawn up and Maintained properly. It is neces 


т 
(measurement records of intelligence and aptitudes at геше 
intervals), (8) Hea 

ments (in terms ор 
(indicator of socia] 
(vital to ай kinds 


е ) acti- 
Ya of guidance work), (vi) Co-curricular 
nuo (supplementary to Personality traits and interests; 
(vii) Home informati 


B cially 
lon (necessary for guidance, and spe 


for remedial Measures) , 


: о 
Under present Conditions in India, it may not be possible у 
Pils under al] the above heads. Bee Е 
ised intelligence and apt! 


у ith such records on health 4 
physique as are relevant to our purpose and about which 
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teacher may be able to gather dependable information. Under 
Present conditions dependable home information for the record 


The period during which the Cumulative Record Card 
should be maintained, may also be considered. Obviously, it 
Should cover the Whole school life of the pupil, but it may not 
се convenient to cover the whole period by a single récord. 
Further, though the general contents of the record card may 
remain the same throughout his schooling, it will differ in 
details when the pupil passes from one stage of education to 
another (e.g, School subjects would change from Primary to 
Junior, and from Junior to Secondary school stages) . Again, 
а Record Card should be handy to maintain, and easy to in- 
terpret. The number of records on each item, by itself, can- 
Dot improve the value of a record card, unless they are inter- 
Pretable at a glance as a single profile. It is therefore usually. 
Оша convenient to Split up the period of the schooling of the 
Pupil into three stages, primary, junior and secondary, for the 
Purpose of maintaining the Record Cards, 

How many entries concerning each item should there be in a 
Year on the Record Card ? Two entries may be considered as 
Је optimum; we may even have to be satisfied with one. 

90 many entries in a Record Card would make it difficult to 
Maintain and interpret. In the developmental history of a 


Pupil, six monthly periods should be a good time for keeping 
records. 


to be used for measuring different aspects of the pupil. But 
to make the scores of different pupils in the same social group 
comparable, there should be some sort of uniformity in regard 
to the means of arriving at them. Standardised tests are 
preferred, when available, and it is hoped that in case of in- 
telligence, aptitudes and scholastic attainments, standardised 
tests will soon be available. In other fields, we may have to 
take to tating as the method for measurement. But this 
rating should be made as objective as possible and the scale 
Accepted for the purpose (8, 5, or 7 Point) should be the same 
‘a social group. Moreover, school activities should be re- 
Organised to allow sufficient scope for the development of the 
ùterests and Personality traits of pupils; they should also 
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allow sufficient opportunities for rating them through obvious 
manifestations. 


Collection of Home Information 


A special word is necessary on this point; home informa- 
tion is essential for a good record card for since the home still 
plays the most important part in the education of the child in 
this country, information about the child for his Cumulative 
Record Card can never be complete without information about 

_his home. His personality traits and interests may be 
differently manifested at home (because of the different envi 
ronment) and at school, and our evaluation of them would be 
defective without information from home about them. The 
desires and aspirations of the parents in regard to the pupil, 
and their economic condition are important in giving шаа 
as to the future of the pupil. The home relationships ап 
the home circumstances оѓ the pupil -haye a very important 
bearing on his mental health and school behaviour. A Pup! 
at school cannot be properly understood without a knowledge 
of them. His home activities may also throw important ligh 
on his interests etc. It may also be possible to collect inio 
mation about the companions of the pupil outside school 
through the home. 1 

It is desirable to collect the above information by actua 
home visits. In case this is considered impracticable, the ра?” 
ents may be educated to supply the information with care an 
smcerity in Parent-Teacher Association meetings; the informa- 
tion sought may be collected afterwards through ® 
questionnaire, 


Finally, the Cumulative Record Card should contain notes 
concerni 


n ng intervi i З ocationa 
. guidance Б ews with parents. A digest of the У 


i рт. $ ауе, 
КҮЗ Ни by the school when the pupil is due to leave 


follow-up i е В whether 
he acted E p information as is available as to 


e EO аз, З and other 

relevant. matters, Ice given, with what results, ar 

ad Cumulative Record Card, drawn up and maintaine 
mes suggested above, is an indispensable guidance 

no real guidance will be possi А 


а op 
tool : 
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CHAPTER NINE 


COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION ABOUT SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Importance of Information in regard to courses and careers 


Guidance consists in relating the abilities, interests, attain- 
ments etc. of students to available educational and vocational 
Opportunities. Knowing the students is only one side of 
the Job of the guidance worker ; he must also acquaint himself 
With educational and vocational opportunities available in the 
_ Society. A guidance worker is not only to help the students 
to develop in them insight in regard to their abilities etc, but 
е should also help them to know about the courses and 
Careers with which they may be well matched. It is not 
. €nough for him to tell a student that he is fit for particular 
Course, he should also inform him, where the course is avail- 
able, how long it takes to complete it, what are its economic 
Prospects etc. Unless the students and their guardians are 
Convinced of the availability and economie prospects of the 
Chosen course, guidance will only remain theoretical and would 
Hot be effective. A guidance worker, therefore, should be in 
Possession of information in regard to courses and careers 
Available in the society. 


Who should collect the Information 


. The direct collection of such information is, however, not the 
Job of the Teacher-Counsellor. Even the State and regional 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance (which are 
responsible for providing tools to the Teacher-Counsellor) can- 
not directly undertake the work. Тће task is a difficult and 
Complex one, and should be undertaken by a specialised agency 
‘With adequate personel, means, status and prestige to do it 
effectively. To begin with the information to be collected 
Should be exhaustive and it should be in diversified fields, 
further it should cover the whole of the country. The people 
Î possession of such information, (particularly the employers), 
because of mis-apprehensions are often reluctant to divulge it. 
„о псе only a directly concerned Central Govt Authority, 
th adequate resources and sufficient power and prestige, can 
° the work satisfactorily. ithe 

edt is in the fitness of things that the Ministry of Labour, 
“OVE. of India, has undertaken the task. It is trying to do. 


NES 
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the work directly, and also through the State National 
Employment Departments. The Ministry of Labour 1s not 
only collecting information, but is also preparing smal] attrac- 
tive leaflets on specific vocations (available in the Employ- 
ment Exchanges at 7 пр. each). But the effort of the 
Ministry should be supplemented by those of others ш the 
field, especially the following agencies: (1) Every Govt. 
Department should publish information about the occupations 
available under it and the educational and training facilities 
provided by it (eg. Depts of Commerce and Industries, Agri- 
culture, Public Health, Fisheries, Education, Railway, Tron 
and Steel, Defence Services etc.). (2) The different Chambers 
of Commerce should also publish similar information. Д 
Some of the Govt. departments in certain States have um 
the lead in the field but most of them are still lagging енды 
while the Chambers of Commerce have so far completely wit 
held themselves from this work. Luckily some private agen 
(certain Universities, Y.M.C.A. and few others) have ta y 
up the work, and published some valuable literature. Бошой 
the State Bureaux (Bombay and West Bengal), under PT lar 


sure of necessity, have also taken up the work, and ша 
important contributions. 


The Work of the State Bureaux 


The responsibilities of the State Bureaux in this field should 
be the following : (1) The maintenance of a reference Шр 
Оп courses and careers (including books, pamphlets, lea 
Teports, journals etc.)—all available materials in the cour ale 
should be collected by it. (2) The preparation of suita 


E ts: 

ш e лев materials, for orientation of pupils and Dee 1 | 
5 € State language, (3 1 informat " 
important беја ЕП E (3) The collection of in re 


Е may not have been covered, ae iin- 
E of appropriate literature about them. (4) The me 
B ing га the closest relationship with other useful agencies з 
(S. IX ELA collecting their monthly, annual, or other т 
ipn Еј Employment Service, State Chambe 


| 


Sources of the materials for the Guidance Library 
K 
Every educational institut; i i sA 
5 ution en d їп guidance 
should develop a Guidance Library for ‘the use of the study oil 
staff members and parents and guardians. The sources | 
which the materials for the library may be collected ато dias 
following: (a) The Ministry of Labour, Government 0 i 
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for information on all India level, the Educational Institution 
Should keep itself in the mailing list of the nearest Employ- 
“Ment Exchance, under the Ministry of Labour, Government 
of India. All the priced and non-priced publications on 
Courses and careers should be secured. In case of special 
‘Necessities, the Vocational Guidance Section of the Ministry 
Шау be directly contacted. It may be noted that educational 
Institutions will have many elements who would be interested 
m all India jobs and in jobs and apprenticeships available in 
Other States than his own. 
Г (6) The State Government is another source from which in- 
Ormation in regard to courses and careers should be available. 
€ Guidance should develop contact with each of the State 
epartments and collect all the published materials on the 
Subject. Some of the State Government publications may be 
available in Employment Exchanges. But they may not be 
always enough. The guidance worker should keep himself 
. SPecially in contact with the State Ministry of Labour. On 
Special cases he зћоша Бе directly in communication with the 
ifferent State Departments, who should be able to supply 
Im with special and detailed information in regard to courses 
and careers available under the department. The guidance 
Worker should note that a large section of his clients would be 
Interested in the courses and careers and apprenticeships avail- 
able within the State. 

(c) The guidance worker should collect information directly 
from the factories or private employing agencies and educa- 
tional institutions (general and professional) in the neighbour- 
hood (District) in which his own institution is located. 
Detailed prospectus ete. should be collected. The information 
us collected may also be utilised for organising work-visits 
also. 

(d) Private bodies working in the field of educational and 
vocational guidance may also be the sources for the supply of 
‘materials for the Guidance Libraries in educational institu- 
tions; the names of certain Universities, Y.M.C.A. etc. may 
be mentioned in this connection. 

__(е) Foreign Embassies in the country may also supply 
materials to the Guidance Library in regard to courses etc. 
available in foreign countries. k 

(f) The “Wanted” and “Education” columns of the daily 
Newspapers ате also good sources for the supply of informa- 
tion in regard to courses and careers. This information 
"оша be clipped from the newspapers, classified ала field; 
, they should be replaced after they have become out of date. 
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Classification of Guidance Libraries materials 


The materials in the Guidance Library, like these in other „ 
kinds of library should be classified, indexed and catalogue. 
But these should be done according to different principles. 
For example, materials on occupational information may 
classified in reference to the accepted LL.D. classification of 
Occupations given below. The information on courses may be 
classified in terms of jobs to which they may lead. It may 
still take some time to have the principles of classification for 
Guidance Libraries standardised, but in the meantime Wê 
should follow some rational system through which the readers 


Should be able to locate, the material which they desire 10 
consult. 


Problem of keeping the Library up to date 


One of the most important problems of a Guidance Library 
is to keep it up to date. Information about courses Deom (x 
obsolete very quickly, while new information comes to 528 
field almost daily. So the Guidance Library should keep 1 
self in constant contact with the supplies of its information. 
Tt should also haye a Tecurring budget of fairly good size 4 
constantly replenish the library. 


Job Analysis 


In order to relate courses and careers to the abilities, nra 
tests, attainments and personality traits of pupils, the Teache 5 
Counsellor should make a study of jobs and also of the cou! 
and trainings which prepare for them. 


y 
Analysis of jobs in terms of abilities, interests, attainmen y 
personality tr: 


Ü B job- 
a ats ete, needed for success in them is called Us 

VN (or Course analysis). The Teacher-Counsellor кыта 8 

a on Me Pupil with jobs or courses unless he knows de? 


e abiliti $ i ш 
ДЫ КТ 165 and interests еіс. of the pupil, and 


t the vari i j couse 
je Gea апей requirements of jobs (ог E 
NU analysis of jobs is not enough. А scientific qr 
analysis should be supported by experimental evidence. dex 
requires time, and careful research and has still to be UP 
paren їп our country, 160 
lassification of jobs i implications 8 
5 2 according to w mplication јез 
gives some idea about their АЕ ЖОТО ability 
attainments etc. Since we have not as yet made our ow? Jassi 
sification of jobs, a consideration of the International Cla 
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ш (LL.D. may ђе of some help. The following broad 
Classification of Jobs 15 usually made ; 


-, Erofessional, Technical and Helated occupation; Managerial 


arming occupations; Sales and Related occupations ; 
; Production Processes and Related occupations ; Mining 

Analysis of the above classifications in terms of some of the 
Specific jobs under each and in terms of the nature of the 
Course to be pursued in order to prepare for them may also be 


Farming, Hunting, Fishing and Forestry Occupations 


x Science. Agriculture. "Technical, 
Same as Science, Deep 
Farmers in specialise sea-fishing, Fishing in- Farm machinery opera- 
crops, Nurserymen, ба: land and coast-line, tor, Poultry farmers, 
deners, Livestock far- Forest product pro- Poultry machine opera- 
M ers and Poultry cessors, Afforestation tor, Forest product pro- 
farmers, workers, Harvestors of cessors, Log-cutters, 
forest products, 


Operating Transport 


Science. ' Technical—as in science. 


Railway Engine Drivers, Firemen, 
Deck officers, sailors, and related, Tramway drivers, Drivers motor 
ship engineers, Firemen and related, vehicles, Railway Train operators, 
ircraft pilots, Flight Engineers, 
Flight Navigators. 


Sales and Related Occupations, 


| 


Commerce. 


Buyers, Brokers and Related, 
Appraisers Auctionists and Related, 
Salesmen 


Managerial, Administrative, Clerical and Related Occupations 


а = 


| 


Humanities Science. Science (Contd.) 
Mfg. of products of,coal 

ке Manager, Per- Coal Mining, Metal and petroleum, Mfg. of 

üne Manager, Pub- Mining, Crude Petro- non-metalic mineral 
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lic-relations Manager, 
Finance Manager, Main- 
tenance Manager, Staff 
functions Manager, 
Manager &- Adminis- 
trator by trades (e.g. 
mining, coal, food manu- 
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leum and Natural Gas, 
Stone quarrying, Non- 
metalic mining & quar- 
rying, Food manufac- 
ture industries, Beve- 
rage Industries, To- 
bacco Manufacture In- 


products, Basis metal 
Industries, Mfg. of metal 
products, Manufacture 
of machinery exclud- 
ing electric, Mfg. of | 
electric machinery etc» 
Mfg. of transport equip- 


facture еіс), Office- dustries, Textile Indus- ment, Water and sani- 
clerk, Cashier, Con- tries, Food-wear indus- tary service, communi- 
ductors, tries Wood Induction, cation. 
Manufacture of paper 
and paper products, 
Manufacture of furni- 
ture. Printing and pub- 
А, lishing, Manufacture 
es of leather products, 
Mfg. of rubber pro- 
К ducts, Mfg. of clinical 
chemical products, ; 
Professional, Technical and Related Occupations es 
Humanities Science. wil 
Economist, Accountant, Architects, Engineer, Dt 
Statistician, Political Scientist Electrical, Mechanical Ме 
sisoran, Anthropologist, lurgical, Mining, Chemical 
Sociologist, Psychologist, Lan- Chemist, Physicist, Geog! 


Buage scientist, Teacher, Li- 
brarian, Social welfare Worker, 


Lawyer, Author, Journalist 
etc. 


| 
Agriculture, 


Biological g Aer 
Scientist, Agronomie yur’! 
Н ientist, Fores n 
Scientists, Anima sacer. Soil 


pher, Geologist Сеорһузї өө 
Draftsman & Cartogra РА а 
Surveyors, Biologists, Agr ar 
mists, Horticultural scienti dd 
Foresters, Soil se ail 
Zoologists, Botanists P lig 
cians & Surgeons, Medicis 
Allied Scientist, — Dem 
Pharmaceutical specia im 
Veterinarian Technion 
‘Statisticians, Anthropolog о 
Personnel affair, Teacher 
Social worker. 


Technical. 


ivil; 
Architects, Engineers, Cali 
Electrical, Mechanical, M ical, 
lurgical Mining, GU | 
Draftsman & CartograP ў 
Surveyors, Ortistic ‘Waiters en 
Engraver, Painter, D an 
and Engraver, Decorator 
Designer, Photographer. 


i 


ا 


ng Clerks, 


| 
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Managerial, Administrative, Clerical and Related Occupations 


mex 
Humanities, Science, | Commerce. Technical 


"the the professions tabulated under Key push operator, Punch card 


Professions in Humanities, Whole- machine operator, Telephone Switch 
ais and retail trade, Banks and board operator. 

E Financial Institutions, Insur- 

Thaw Transport, Storage and Wire 

_ J0USC— Book keeping clerks, Comput- 

typist : Cashiers, Typists, Tele- 

1 3. and Кеу-рипсһ operators, 

ney Втарһег, Punch card Machine 

р ator, Telephone Switch board 

perator, Telegraph Key operator. 


Dissemination of Information : 


It is Dot enough to collect information about courses and 
Careers ; the information collected must be carefully and syste- 
ШайсаПу disseminated in an attractive and stimulating 
puer to pupils, parents and teachers. ‘This may be attempt- 


d in the following manner : 


l. Guidance Library 


The Guidance Library (in charge of the Teacher-Coun- 
Sellor) should be thrown open to parents. To develop the 
Interests of the pupils in such kinds of literature, there may 


© a few supervised library periods from Class VIII-XI every 
Session. 


2. School Guidance Corner 

The School Guidance Corner should also be utilised for dis- 
Semination of information on courses and careers. Guidance 
Corners are developed in schools for general guidance orienta- 
tion to pupils and for dissemination of guidance information 
to them; such a Corner consists only of a Notice board of 
proper size, placed at a public place in the school. It should 
be protected in such a manner that nothing can be taken from 
the board. Visual materials for emotional modification of 
pupils, the writings of pupils on guidance, and even notices on 
guidance may be presented in the Guidance Corner. But it 
Should be specially utilised for dissemination of information on 
Courses and careers. Every new addition to the library should 
е flashed in the Guidance Corner; when considered desirable, 
Extracts from the book or catchy remarks on it may likewise 
be flashed to stimulate interest. Information collected may 
Also be presented in the Guidance Corner through pictures, 


Picture diagrams etc. But to be effective this has to be done 
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systematically. For example, if information in regard to the 
courses in Fine Arts is to be presented as a project for a 
month, it may be presented systematically through successive 
‘visual material’ for weeks. Again, special motivation of E 
pupils on special occasions may be utilised in selecting materia 
for the Guidance Corner. For example, when the pupils are 
going on an excursion to an industry, information about train- 
ing facilities in the industry and occupational opportunities in 
it may be flashed in the Guidance Corner, 


3. Guidance Exhibition 


The Guidance Exhibition is another valuable medium for 
disseminating information ; the effectiveness of this medium TT 
education needs no discussion. Every gathering of parents in 
school should be utilised by setting up some sort of guidance 


exhibition— (1) For parents coming individually in large пише 


bers during the admission month, a few catchy pictures, 
models etc. may be displayed in the waiting room so that they 
may have some idea about the school guidance service. 
(2) For parents coming at the time of promotion ; appropriate 
pictures etc, (e.g. promotion procedure of the school, evils d 
pushing a child too much ete.) may be displayed as indicate 
above. (3) For parents coming at the time of selection 0 
courses (at the end of class ҮШ), the occasion should be fully 
utilised for guidance orientation through exhibitions as parents 
are expected to be best motivated at the time. (4) At meet- 
Ings of the Parent-Teacher Association, Prize distribution 
Parents Day etc, a Guidance Exhibition should form a рат 
ОЁ the general exhibition (5) At specially organised Career 
Conferences д full fledged Guidance Exhibition should always 
nte 3 noted that whenever in exhibition ! 
Set up, it is meant for the teachers as well as far the pupils 


How To Set Up An Effective Guidance Exhibition 


: te 
‚ attitudes and approaches, e.g. 
parent best knows the с ild—better than the teacher. dn? a 
© СГале for University degrees—shamefu 
to have one; Clerical j y deg eT ibn 
те jobs ar ified 
factory jobs ete. е better and more dign 


; - У > Parents should co-operate with 
school in the best interests of the ена; scientific method? 


| 
d 
d ond 
пе | 
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Should be utilised in appraising the potentialities of the 
child ete, 


(3) The dissemination of information about available social 


(4) To disseminate information about Guidance procedures 
and techniques e.g. what information is to be gathered about 
the child and what tools may be utilised for the purpose ; how 
Such information is utilised for determining the suitability of 


The Exhibits 


It may be noted that to be effective, the exhibits should be 
Worked out in attractive media : (1) They should contain the 
least possible writing—ideas and information should be, as far 
as possible, presented pictorially. (2) Models provide a better 
and more lasting effect than pictures. (8) If there is some 
Scope of action for the visitors, the exhibition becomes more 
attractive (e.g. A guidance game—Press the button for the 
Job which you like to join and lighting of the appropriate 
electric bulb will indicate the course you need to take. (4) An 
exhibit should present simple and broad facts only ; complica- 
Uons and non-essential details make it dull. But at the same 
time it should be self-explanatory and а Single glance at it 
should be enough to convey the principal idea to the visitor. 

The State and regional Bureaux for Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance should build up permanent Exhibition Units 
which may be available at least to groups of schools organis- 
ing a Guidance Exhibition. Selected exhibits may also ђе 
printed and distributed to schools. But in any case every 
School should organize its own Guidance Exhibition for there 
are bound to be special guidance problems in each school and 
the State Bureau exhibits may not reflect them. Moreover, 
printed exhibits have less effect than original ones; besides 
the exhibits of the State Bureau in original cannot be available 
to every individual school at the time when it needs them. 
Above all, if the pupils particapate in the preparation of the 
exhibits, it will be by itself an education to them. Most 
Schools now provide artistic and creative activities of different 

inds, and crafts are becoming compulsory in Higher Secut 
dary Schools. Preparation of guidance exhibits may be гад у 

Nd profitably integrated with such work. Arrangements for 


а 
3 Proper preservation of the exhibits are also essential. 
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4. Career Talks є | 
Career talks to pupils are another method for disseminating 
information and the pre-vocational orientation of pupils. Such 
talks should be short, stimulating and concrete; their purpose 
should be to develop the general interest of the pupils in a 
particular course or career; they should always be delivered 
by the best person available. Besides these talks there should 
also be class talks, usually given by the Teacher-Counsellor. 
Classes VIII and X or XI are considered most suitable for 
such talks. The purpose of these talks should be to help the 
pupils in selection of courses and careers in those classes of the 
school when they are specifically faced with the problem. . The 
Teacher-Counsellor is the best person for delivering these talks 
because they have to be related to other guidanec activities 
organised by him (e.g. guidance excursions group-discussions 
by pupils materials displayed in the Guidance Corner, indivi- 
dual counselling of the pupils and the like). Besides, there 
must be links between the talks themselves—taken together 
they should be expected to realise a specific purpose. For 
example, the following talks may be given to pupils of Class 
of a Multipurpose school with Humanities, Science ап 
Technical courses. (1) The Guidance Service in your schoo 
(what is it, and how can it help you?) (2) The Courses 2 
your school (what subjects will you have to choose from an 
what mental abilities and attainments will you require fo? 
each ?) (3) Humanities as a» course, where does it lea 
(4) Science as a course, where does it lead? (5) Technica 
as а course, where does it lead? (6) Group Discussions by 
Pupils in groups of six to ten with a view to making up the!” 


minds in regard to the course which they j take on 
Promotion to Class IX ich they intend to tak 


5. Career Conferences К 


Th 4 р : mts 
ing eu NT Conference is another effective method of orient 


ЕЦ te in co-operation with the 5 m 
t b ‚Єз, шау also organise Career Conferences ÍT 
time to time in the State for the benefit ОЁ 


shows etc) for all ае АИ АЕ 


groups participating, (parents, pup). 
and teacher), there should ђе separate eae (pa each to suit 
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its standard апа cater for its specific problems. (2) Instead 
of remaining passive listeners, participants should be en- 
couraged to participate as actively as possible. у 

A few illustrative Suggestions for organising a Career Con-: 
ference are given below: 

(а) Pupils’ Session : The session should consist of activities 
organised by the pupils themselves : (1) Debates “Every student 
Passing the School Final Examination should aspire to join the 
University” ete, (2) Humorous writings or caricatures on 
SOurses and careers (3) An essay on “My Career’ (4) A Dance- 

Tama on ‘Lure of the Courses’ illustrating a few courses, and 
how one may choose the one best suited to his interests and 
abilities, 

(6) The Teachers’ Session: (1) A Brains Trust in which 
One of the teachers may be the Question Master, while the 

Tust may be composed of the following—A representative of 
the State Education ‘Department, а representative of Head- 
masters, a Teacher-Counsellor, a representative of the National 
Youth Employment Service, and a representative of the State 

"reau for Educational and Vocational Guidance (2) Group 
“iscussions by teachers: Work load on teachers because of the 
Introduction of guidance work, and how it can be minimised ; 
Specific benefits which may be derived from the guidance 
Service; how far it will improve the school work in general ; 
place of teachers in guidance works ; what difficulties are likely 
to be encountered in setting up a School Guidance Service and 
Practical measures to overcome them etc. 


problems; showing of guidance films and organisation of guid- 
ance exhibitions; free distribution or sale of guidance pam- 
phlets, specifically written for parents; presentation of guid- 
ance problems through dramatic scenes or a Dance Drama by 
the students; short talks on their respective profession by 
Selected parents for the benefit of fellow parents, etc. When- 
ever such sessions are organised the keynote should be the 
enlisting of the active partnership of parents in their own edu- 
= Cation concerning their guidance responsibilities. 


9. Work Visits and Excursions 


| „Та order to orientate students to the world of work and to 
_ Буе them real experience of conditions in different fields of 


Ж 
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work, progressive schools in U.K. and U.S.A. arrange for groups 
of senior pupils to visit factories, offices and other places of 
employment so that they may get a first-hand impression of 
conditions of work in various types of employment. In 
countries where labour is in short supply, employers are eager 
to co-operate in arranging such visits and to help to make 
them as rewarding as possible. In India there has been, till 
recently, little desire on the part of schools te organise such 
visits, and little eagerness on the part of employers to welcome 
them. But there has been a noticeable improvement in both 
respects recently. The Calcutta Rotary Club, in co-operation 
with the local Chambers of Commerce, recently issued an in- 
vitation to schools tò send groups of senior pupils on carefully 
guided visits to selected industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings, and many schools gladly accepted the invitation. Such 
conducted visits, if carefully and systematically organised and 
followed up, can be excellent means of vocational orientation 
for the students by giving them an inside, first-hand picture 
of the respective advantages and disadvantages of different 
types of occupations. 

Work experience programmes of à more complex type CZ 
take the form of a project, involving a small scale group survey 
into an individual profession or actual participation by students 
for brief periods in the work of an office, firm, or factory ^ 
which they learn about a job on the job. In US.A. where 
these schemes have been most fully worked out such work °x- 
perience are of various kinds, Large offices, for instance, PSA 
mit girls or boys studying for commercial occupations to WOT 
н" the office for а week or ten days as full or part-time ша 

crs of the staff. During this period, the students, unde 
general supervision and guidance from both their teachers P 


seni @ 
lik lor members of the office staff, are treated as far as possi”. 
Ike real workers, 


IS. They take down 1 clients, eat Ш 

the Canteen with fulltime SORA НЕ ins hours ar 
+, Work at time rates so that the experience 

ENDS PEL 9ne of actual working с оне Perhaps 

ү ШО E uable part of such experience is the opportunity 

alk and mix + cross-section of people !n Ее, 

a true and comprehensive picture of ! e 

Sadvantages, Sj 4 аг 


and gi i B 5 € 
Such work experience „girls in factories and workshop 


E ult individual tastes and abilities, sufficient" 
ац ШУ Sponsored апа supervised by school ашо 
i ion anb Overs; сап be of immense help in vocatio 
orientation and guidance, The scope for py intimate 2” 
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satisfying insights into varius careers may be limited in India, 


ut it should not be ruled out as a goal for future endeavours. 

Tn conclusion, it must be emphasised that while the school is 
not the only, or even the principal agent in the collection and 
Issemination of information about occupational opportunities. 
Yet the guidance personne] in the school have a definite part 
to play in adapting the generalised information they.lay their 
ands on to the special and peculiar needs and conditions of 
heir own students and their parents and guardians. Only 
thus will such information become vital and significant, and 
enable the student to make a wise choice of his future voca- 
tion in the light of the fullest possible and most accurate in- 
formation available both about himself and about the vocation 
he is about to enter, 


CHAPTER TEN 
GUIDANCE SCHEDULE AND COUNSELLING 


The different types of information to be collected abou 
pupil for guidance purposes have been discussed in Chapte 
8 & 9. It should be noted that the collection of information 15 
only а means to an end; mere stock-piling of infos 
about a pupil may not make us wiser about him, in fact 1 
may prevent us from seeing the wood for the trees. inion 
tion collected should be summarised so that it may be atta 
at a glance; it also needs to be carefully interpreted before ibi 
can yield its full value. Moreover, such information shou 
be arranged in such a manner so as to be sufficiently теуеа 
in regard to the particular problem of guidance at issue. Ё 
example, if the problem is which of the courses (Human 
Science, Technical ete.) best suits the abilities, attainmen! - 
interests, personality traits etc. of a particular pupil, the m 
formation collected about him through schoo] attainment tests, 
psychological tests, personality ratings, enquiries from parents, 
teachers, pupils and other sources should be summarised a 
reveal which of the Courses appears, from the collecte 


evidence, best suited to him (See the “Guidance Schedule 
presented later as an illustration) . 


Pe Personality Profiles 
The presentation of information collected in “profile” forms 
has been found to be most suitable for the above purpose: 
profile is а diagramatic presentation of the data collected. у 
agram not only presents facts, but also indicates теш 
СЕ m. ap (diagram), for example, РЕН 
spotlighting certain places indicates the relationships of file 
tance and direction between them. A diagram or рга 
: potentialities of i y indicate severa 
tHE, о) n pupils may in 


. H 2 
; May indicate the relationship between. m 
potentialities and those of the 


(average, above average, b 
group). (9) It may als 


group to which he Belon 
clow average etc. in terms ОЁ 


e 
© reveal relationships between s 


number ability is higher than hi i ility ; Further 
for guidance purposes, we hav 


| 
| 
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Pebween his potentialities and the courses or jobs available to 
im. 


Guidance Schedule : 
The Guidance Schedule given below is an excellent method 


e tabulating and presenting information vividly and graphi- 
cally, у 


GUIDANCE SCHEDULE 
SECTION I: General Data 
Namen ostien Rupi see ene eade tror тск Жуу aw И : 


О СНОО Рта A Сјав ИУ ЕС Еа Roll поје 


SECTION П. Distribution of choice or desires, likes, interests, co-curricular 
activities, leisure-time activities or hobbies, teacher’s estimates . 


Pupil’s ] Techni 
Point of 
view : 


Guardian’s From 


cal Point of School Re. 
view : cord : 

PI. Choice ц G1. Desire. Sl. Co-curri- 
P2. Interest | |  ] G2; Parents, cular ac- 
3.Liwi Occupa- tivities 
3 ur аЬ. ая tion. C2. Interest 
ject G3. Interests. (Срђ. 

Р. пес amm 53. Teacher's 
4. Liking | ДЕСЕ) 
Howes tions. 

sons 


P5. Co-curri- 
cular ac- 
tivities, 
cisure- 
time ac- 
tivities or 
Obies, 


V NICAL 
HUMANITIES: SCIENCE TECH? 


N.B. (1) General Intelligence, 
Lang. (4) С. Intelligence, 
Apt, 
Apt. 


їсс їз): 
у & attainment Profile (from psyl. & obisctive tes 
HUMANITIES SCIENCE TECHNICAL 


(2) Verbal Ability, (3) Attainment £^ 
(6) Number Aby, (..) Math. Attainment, (7) 


h. 
» (8) General Intelligence, (9) Spatial aby., (10) Geo. Aby., (11) Mech 
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SECTION Ш. Achievement Profile (from School Records). 
ý 
X 


SECTION IV. Abilit a 
0 

SECTION V| Significant Personality Traits : 
AS seen by Teachers ; 

As seen by Guardians : Ambitious/Hardworking/Responsible. 


Behaviour Disorders (if 


SECTION VI. Course Recommende 


indicate the suitablil: 

But the guardian ( 

The parent should 

It may be remembered that it has been stressed earlier that 
interests, attainments, abilities and Personality traits are Ё 

four aspects considered vita] for Success in any course he 
career, In the illustration given above three profiles of у 


d: The profiles in all the three ЫШЫ 
ity of the pupil to the Technical cours 
Parent) desires science course for him- 
be counselled, 


i > 
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Nl have been drawn, one for each of the first three aspects. 
С profile has been drawn for personality traits because per- 
Onality traits are considered to be of general importance and 
equally relevant to all the courses. 


How to Fill in a Guidance Schedule 


Section I: This needs no explanation. 

Section IT: The Interest Profile has been. drawn in the form 
of Histogroms. Information collected from tle pupil, his 
guardian and the School Record on the points indicated in the 
Guidance Schedule’ form the basis for the profiles. The In- 
terest Profile could also have been drawn, more accurately 
perhaps, on the basis of the evidence provided by an Interest 
Inventory scored by the pupil, for, besides being more com- 
prehensive and scientific in its appraisal and coverage, such an 
Inventory, if properly standardised, would also supply norms 
through which we would know whether the interest of the 
pupil in any direction is average, below average, or above 
average. Interest inventories however, also have their limita- 
tions—they often encourage a good deal of deception on the 
part of the pupil in scoring them which vitiates their results ; 
as such they need to be cautiously and skilfully interpreted. 
However, if they are used to draw up the Interest Profile a 
separate place on the Guidance Schedule should be used for 
the guardian’s desires and the teacher’s suggestions. Mean- 
while in the absence of properly standardised Interest inven- 
tories the method outlined above may be used with profit. 

Section III: In the Achievement Profile, the school subjects 
have been divided into groups according to their relevance to 
success in Humanities, Science, and Technical Courses. These 
groupings are ad hoc at the moment, but it is hoped that, in 
course of time, research would reveal attainment in which sub- 
jects would be predictive of success, in which course. It 
should be noted that our present school subjects (till Class 
УШ) do not have relevance to all the different courses avail- 
able on promotion to Class IX in a Multi-purpose school (or 
the different kinds of jobs which are available after that stage 
or after the School Examination). In the example given, 
attainments in subjects МЕ have been ak as predictive 
of success in the technical course are поп-ех ‹ : 
jects, and even under that category they are not BED 
most of our schools. Humanities and Sciences EE ch a 
Present moment, indeed the only two courses HEU. E M 
have school subjects, attainments in which may be satista 


torily considered for guidance purposes. 
10 


amination sub- 
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ttention should also be drawn to the fact that for the pur- 
hs of comparison, marks in each subject have been тотса 
to a standard score with the mean at 50. The profile p. 5 
the position of the pupil in each subject in reference to the 
group e.g. class in which he reads. (When standardised аншы 
ment tests are available, the pupil can ђе compared with i 
the pupils reading in his class in the state and speaking E 
same language). For example, in English, we learn that th 
pupil is average (on the mean), in Bengali he is below average, 
but in craft work, he is much above average. А | 

The profile also enables us to compare the attainment of me 
Pupil in different subjects with reference to himself e.g. Et 
pupil is weakest in history, strongest in craft-work ctc. SUM 
of the profiles should also tell us Which course (in reterence t 
Which profiles have been drawn) will suit the pupil best in 


consideration of his present attainments (Technical, in case of 
the example given). 


Section IV: Тће cl 
attainments (in case of 
tests are considered her 
ing verification by res 


assification of abilities and scholam 
attainments; the results of standardi 
e), made here is also arbitrary, ayaa 
earch findings. The scores have also 
been reduced to standard scores with mean at 50. The profiles 
should be read on the same lines as has been done in case 0 
those in section III. 0 
Section У: No profile has been drawn for personality traits ; 
for the purpose of drawing profiles, evaluations have to be done 
in quantitative terms ; this has not been done in case of perso- 
nality traits, Moreover, to draw profiles, personality traits 
ауе to be grouped to match the courses, But the p 
Which have been considered here are generally relevant to OF 
the courses, ТЕ personality traits could be grouped in terms 0 
the courses (prediction concerning which is being attempted) , 
and if th antitatively, profiles might ie 
ture success in this or that course on E 
i (e.g. Imaginative approach 
ervation and precision in wor 
5 personality traits relevant to Humanities. 


Science and Technical courses respectively), 


Interpretation of the Guidance Schedule 
This is a difficult and complex job. The first problem facing 
the interpreter is 


the relative importance to be given. to 2 
three profiles drawn in selecting the best course for the pup! 


In the example: given, there js ho problem involved as the 
profiles in all the three sections have agreed, indicating that 
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the technical Course is best suited for the pupil. But this will 
not always be the case. Some degree of subjectivity in inter-- 
Pretation cannot be avoided in case of disagreement between 
the sections. The following points are intended to be rough 
guides in this difficult task : ) 

(1) Greater weightage may be given to the ability. profile. 
Abilities are innate and relatively fixed ; while attainments сап 

е improved and interests can be changed, abilities are difficult 
to improve to any appreciable extent; we are to a very great 
extent limited by the abilities with which we are born. At 
Ше same time we should exercise caution in regard to the pos- 
Sibility of a fairly large margin of error in our evaluation of 
abilities; further abilities can, to a certain extent, be compen- 
Sated by environment, motivation and accompanying hard 
Work etc. 

(2) In giving weightage to attainments in guidance work, 
we should consider the nature of the subject, and the standard 
of attainment expected to be acquired and whether deficiencies 
in attainments may be made up. There are subjects in which 
deficiencies in attainments can be made up more easily, while 
there are others in which deficiencies cannot be easily made 
up (eg. Difficult: Mathematics, Language. Easy: History, 
Geography) . ] 

(5) m may be considered as a key to success in any 
field. Even with the possession of the necessary potentialities 
in abundance, success will not follow if the pupil does not have 
а real interest in the course or vocation suggested for accept- 
ance. Moreover, the purpose of guidance is not only to ensure 
Success, but also to secure the best possible adjustment to the 
course or vocation which may be selected. Interest is the best 
indication for the latter. But it may be noted that interest 
and ability do not always go together, and that it is possible 
to modify interests through education. An individual having 
а potentiality in a certain field шау develop an interest in it 
easily if placed in favourable circumstances. In case the in- 
terest of the pupil runs contrary to his potentialities and social 
circumstances, attempts should be made to redirect his in- 
terests to lines best suited to him. But it should also be 
emphasised that until pack interest can be changed, guidance 

85 ive. 

s T оа реа should be laid upon the desires 
and ambitions of parents about the child. In our nd 

5 rents bear the burden of the education of the 
Social set-up, paren 5 lito equally КЕПШ А ИП ВЕ 
Pupils and suffer or enjoy а yen bgainst "HB ep dE 
failures or successes. Guidance g 


Wishes of thé parents is not expected to be effective. 


: 
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Counselling 


Having carefully studied the Guidance Schedule, and con- 
sulted information about available courses and careers, the 
Teacher-Counsellor may arrive at a tentative conclusion about 
the course likely to suit the pupil best. But his conclusion is 
of little value unless it is willingly accepted by the pupil and 
his parents, for it is not unusual to find that the pupil and his 
parents hold different views. Again, there may be cases about 
which the Teacher-Counsellor may not be sure of the best 
course to be followed even after all information has been collec- 
ted ; it is possible that additional facts may be revealed during 
consultation with the pupil and his parents which may modify 
the original conclusions drawn by the Teacher-Counsellor. 
However, it is more than likely that in a good number of савез 
there will not be any serious difference of opinion among any 
of the three persons concerned the Teacher-Counsellor, the 
pupil and his parents; but even in those cases, it pays to dis- 
cuss the collected data with the pupil and his parents, with а 
view to help them to gain additional insight and additional 
motivation to pursue the course; hence, it is necessary that 
the Teacher-Counsellor should have personal consultation 
with the pupil and his parents in all cases. 

Besides providing curricular and vocational guidance, there 
may have to be consultations with the pupils (and also with 
the parents when considered necessary) in order to help them 
to solve other problems such as scholastic backwardness and 
maladjustment. All these activities are broadly grouped under 


the term Counselling which forms the core of the guidance 
programme. 


Counselling in schools may be defined as the exchange, 
analysis and i 


T nterpretation of pertinent information between 
T Teacher. Counsellor and the pupil with a view to assisting 
у attter in solving his problems e.g. (Selection of courses 
The KO scholastic backwardness, problem behaviour еіс.) 
wi : ; 2 

атна mg may be considered as specifie purposes for Coun: 


(1) Interpreting test results i и 
id gt of attainments and potentia 
iio e ue pupil in reference о his Беш. E. 

elping th ili i jos 
E EDU g the pupil in the choice of appropriate courses 


(3) Analysing his failures and Suggesting remedial measures. 
(4) Stimulating the pupil to put forward his maximum 
efforts, 


(5) Providing information to the Pupil on available courses 


fw ee 


"h.c. 
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and careers and stimulating him to seek further information 
in the field. 

(6) Assisting the pupil in selecting educational institutions 
for further study and training. 

(7) Assisting him to find means for financing his future 
education, through work, apprenticeships etc. 

(8) Analysing, and helping the pupil to analyse his adjust- 
ment problems. 

(9) Arranging for the correction of the physical defects of 
the pupil, if any. 


Directive and Non-Directive Counselling 


Usually a distinction is made between two types of Coun- 
selling—Directive and Non-directive. In directive counselling, 
the goal is already in the mind of the Counsellor and the pur- 
pose of counselling is to have it accepted by the pupil through 
analysis, reasoning, persuasion, suggestion etc. In India, we 
seem to have a tradition of directive counselling. The whole 
of the Bhagavadgita may be taken as an excellent example of 
directive counselling (Sri Krishna, the Counsellor, and Arjuna, 
the Counsellee). The situation between the preceptor and 
the disciple, may be taken as a typical directive counselling 
situation. In almost every family, even to-day, the parents 
play the role of counsellor to the children. Directive counsell- 
ing can be a real success only when the Counsellor can be 
cocksure of his conclusions, and when there is a very favour- 
able relation between the Counsellor and the counsellee so that 
persuasion and suggestion can be most effective. 

But now-a-days, guidance workers are inspired by a differ- 
ent philosophy. Counselling is now considered to be a dynamic 
process. It is believed that the Counsellor cannot be sure 
from the start what is best for the pupil, but in the process of 
analysis, discussions etc. the goal may become gradually 
apparent to both the Counsellor and the pupil. Moreover 
persuasion and suggestion are not considered to be very desir- 
able methods for developing the goal in the mind of the pupil. 
The pupil should work out the goal for himself, and not have 
it imposed on him by others. The. Counsellor has to help in 
this task. At every step in counselling, the Counsellor and the 
counsellee proceed ae ү hana отаврају E s 
a il and about social oppo A 5 
уу ела are analysed and interpreted jointly with 


ref the problem at hand. л à 
oru Catinstllee has to be more active during the 


Process than the Counsellor; it is he who has to develop the 
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insight and frame the goal, and make attempts to realise it. 
The folowing may be regarded as the different stages in 

Counseling: (i) Recognition. of the problem, (i) Analysis, 
(їй) Realistic consideration of the data, (iv) Planning the 


В = art (e.g. he needs a 
Job, ог he is not quite happy with all the subjects he has to 

on his own accord, may not seek the 
Counsellor. The Counsellor may have to take the initiative 


usual meetings and other means he may 


Problem, action has to be planned (e.g. 
се to prepare for the selected job, where to 
planning, 955, to a large extent, depends upon detailed 


5 and taki i tion, 
the need for counselling d "end £ appropriate acti 
types may стор пр. 5 be 
found to be wrong afte Mu 


у с Follow up work is 
therefore considered essential; contacts Bétwéen the Coun- 


V 
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Sellor and the pupil should continue for some time after the 
action has been taken. 


Basic Principles underlying Counselling 


е engaged in counselling, the Counsellor should keep 
‘the following principles in mind : 
. (1) He should establish proper rapport with. the Counsellee ; 
In fact rapport is established through casual meetings before 
formal rapport is established through casual meetings before 
Ormal counselling begins in most cases. The pupil should 
develop confidence in the Counsellor and should come of his 
Own accord to him. Even when such is the case, there may 
€ a brief general talk, to help the pupil to face the situation 
comfortably. A person under the stress of a problem having 
15 first meeting with the Counsellor to attempt a solution to 
his problem is sure to feel a little anxious about the whole 
Situation; hence if proper rapport has not been established 
Carlier, the first attempts should be directed towards it. The 
еу to success in the attempt is to show genuine interest in 
the pupil, his problems and needs and to begin the talk with 
discussion on pleasant topics. (2) Remember that the coun- 
Selling situation is a dynamic one. Though a Counsellor may 
make mental preparation, he cannot follow any set pattern. 
He can never foresee all developments during the counselling 
process; the needs of the situation should guide his behaviour. 
This makes counselling a particularly difficult, and at the same 
time, delicate work. Thorough knowledge, penetrating insight, 
long experience and great alertness of mind are constantly at 
demand during counselling. (3) The Counsellor should not 
interrogate the pupil unless he must; information about him 
should be gathered before through other sources; the pupil 
should only be questioned for information which he alone can 
supply orally. (4) The Counsellor should try to be a good 
listener. The Counsellor should speak the least. Let the pupil 
have his say. Do not usually interrupt him. (This requires 
patience and training). Do not try to thrust your viewpoint 
on him. Maintain a non-committal attitude and encourage 
him now and then as he is speaking. (5) The Counsellor 


the situation. Though the Counsellor is not 
ШЧ cou hould see that the counselling 


speak much, he s i 
с pane = the point and serves the purpose for which 
it has been meant—it should not turn into a до ӨШ 
Whenever the pupil strays too far off the mae MEE 
bring him to the point through leading ques ud e 
Counsellee is not inclined to speak, he should enthuse him, 
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may even sometimes give a lead to be followed by the pupil. 
Throughout, the counselling situation should. remain within 
his control (6) Formulating proper questions is also a 
skilled job ; questions should not be embarrassing or suggestive. 
Often indirect questions are found to be more productive. 


of pupils through a series of per- 
personal, educational and voca- 


ess of helping a person to accept an inte- 
€ picture of himself and of his role in the 
test this concept against reality, and to 
t ality with satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to society,” there i. no doubt that personal counselling, 
properly understood and carried out, will most easily and effec- 
tively get to the heart of the matter, and that a sound train- 
ing of every "Teacher-Counsellor in it is essential. 


Case work in Guidance 


It should be noted that educational guidance or counsellin 
is not worth its name, without application of remedial mea- 
sures, when required. Because of faulty education, pupils 
often develop behaviour patterns inconsistent with their poten- 
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|“: ш euch сез proper guidance cannot be gievn to 
ay ee D ea ing first with the undesirable behaviour. 

E ple, a pupil, otherwise suited for the medical course, 

4 У not be able to offer it because he has developed a phobia 

Post anything dead; again, another pupil whose poten- 
alities indicate a science course for him, may not be able to 

Pursue it because for some reason or other he has become 
ackward in mathematics. Such cases have to be studied in 

Special detail and remedial measures have to be patiently 

applied before guidance proper can be given to them. A yery 
rief discussion of the causes of a few types of problem behavi- 

Our and the methods for studying them is made below. 

Children with Problems 
i 
Types of problem behaviour commonly found among in 
school pupils may be classified as follows :— (1) Those which 
1 Interfere with the effective functioning of the pupil, both as an 
* Individual and as a member of the school society e.g. day- 
dreaming, nervousness, destructiveness etc. (2) Those which 
are prejudicial to the proper development of the school society 
e.g, stealing, disobeying authority etc. (3) Those which stand 
in the way of adequate scholastic attainments of the pupil, 
eg. inattention, bad work-habits etc. It may be added that 
modes of behaviour of pupils which are against society and are 

cognisable by law are termed as delinquency. 

_ Problem behaviour was previously considered to be the out- 
come of innate wickedness on the part of the pupil, but now 
it is generally believed to result from his mental ill-health. 

- Problem behaviour is considered to be a disease from which 

- pupils may be cured through appropriate remedial measures. 


A. Simple Behaviour 
An undesirable form of behaviour may manifest itself with- 
Out any mental conflict because the pupil is not conscious 
that he is doing anything against the social norms in satisfying 
his desires. An individual pupil, for example, may satisfy his 
‘desire for acquisition by taking others’ articles at will without 
that he is committing an offence, as he has 
een a pampered child and as he has been accustomed to such 
ehaviour at home. Again a child born in a criminal family 
May steal without any sense of offence ; his only worry being 
to avoid detection. Such undesirable behaviour develops 
because of the lack of social development. The remedy is to 
Make the pupil conscious of the social norms and standards 
through different methods. 


being conscious 
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B. Reaction Behaviour : 


Reaction behaviour results from conflicts. As the direct 
satisfaction of desire is inhibited, because of social taboos, ап 
attempt is made to derive satisfaction through substitute 
behaviour, Reaction behaviour is disguised behaviour. For 
example, in a school a rich man’s son was found stealing Er 
ing things like pencils etc. from his classmates. The pd 
of the child, who were strict moralists, were extremely paine 
at that. On inquiry it was revealed that because of too many 
restrictions and frustrations at home from his infant years, the 
child has developed negative attitudes towards his paren 
In his unconscious mind, he felt pleasure at the distress whic 
the parents felt at the reports of his stealing coming. irom 
school. The remedy for the behaviour was the promotion т 
better relationships between the child and his parents. To 
give another example, a pupil may be inattentive in the class 
because he is indulging in day dreaming; this day diu 
may in turn be caused because of excessive frustrations and & 
attempt at satisfaction through wild imagination. 


C. Neurotic Већаллоит : 


When both the desire as wel 
very strong, the whole personal 
completely irrational behaviour 
our. For example, 
washing mania; whe 
or well he had to ba 
a day. On enquiry 


las the social inhibitions are 
ity is thrown out of gear and 
emerges as substitute Бе 
an adolescent developed a bathing an 
ther it was hot or cold, whether he was 1 
the and wash his clothes four or five times 
it was found that he was indulging iD 
masturbation, and had developed an excessive guilt feeling OF 
account of it, 


At present, the theory of necess 


results from 
Social organisation, Tt is 


AER ; Society which stimulates needs in the 
individual, and, again, it is the same society which has to pro” 
vide channels for their Satisfaction. Problem behaviour results 
When there is a lag between the needs stimulated, and the 
Means available for their satisfaction, For example, in indus- 
trial cities, the social situation is such that the material needs 
of everybody are greatly stimulated, while the means for their 


satisfaction are confined to a few. This results in stealing: 
delinquency and many other types of problem behaviour. 
may further be added that the same problem behaviour m 
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fi 
| гае different categories and result from different causes. 
By th о understand problem behaviour, we should try to 
Simul he past history of the individual—what needs have been 
Ке ulated in him, how have they been frustrated, what reac- 
n patterns have been formed etc. should be studied in detail. 
beh ducation is now considered to be the best cure for problem 
aviour, for, the deliberate manipulation of the environment 
Provided by education will, in most cases, change a socially un- 
ceptable pattern of behaviour by providing for the satisfac- 
tion of legitimate needs. Helping the pupil to get an insight 
Into the cause of the behaviour, and sometimes allowing emo- 
tional outbursts before one whom the pupil loves, and in 
Whom he might have developed faith, also helps. 


The Case Study Approach 


| t is most important for the teacher to understand the 

causes of problem behaviour. For this purpose, the past his- 
tory of development of the pupil concerned has to be studied 
in detail. This is known as a ‘Case Study’. A Case Study 
form is given at the end of the chapter to indicate the different 
aspects of the development of the pupil which have to be 
“studied. Such a study will give the teacher an insight into 
| the genesis of the behaviour, and enable him, either to devise 
himself a suitable course of treatment, or, if the case is а com- 
plicated one, to refer it to the appropriate expert i.e. psycho- 
- logist, psychiatrist or social worker for appropriate treatment 


and cure. 


CASE-HISTORY OUTLINE 


I. Identifying data. 
Name, date of birth, age, sex, 
family with relationships. 


class school, names of members of 


II. Statement of the problem. 
Who is referring the case and why? What is the nature of the 
behaviour disturbance? Who is being disturbed? Give specific ex- 
In some cases it may be helpful to give at this time a 


amples. 
f the evolution of the problem, 


brief history о! 
_ HI. Congenital and physical factors. 


A. Congenital factors. 
Inquire regarding insanity, ficklemindedness, epilepsy. glandular 


disorders, alcoholism, "nervous breakdown", instability, queerness, 
etc, in the maternal and paternal relatives, parents & siblings. 
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Physical factors (developmental), 


> ; nature 
Inquire regarding condition of mothe during S (give 
of delivery; history of any birth injury childhoo iene, Ete” 
course and any residual of each); accidents, convu Min BE 
spells, glandular disturbances; attitudes of parents re especially 
age of weaning, are of walking, talking, pane choses EE 
regarding diseases of the nervous system, encepha UE есе КО 
vousness", nervous indigestion, Prolonged sleeping spe EE. 
and weight norms secure report of medical or physica 


IV. Environmental forces or situations. 


A. Factors in the home, 


1 


Father. 


t) Р ion, occu- 
Inquire regarding his own childhood experiences, hia education 


2 its, 
8 4 ality trait: 
pation, and economic status, religion and dominant personality 


BEN. 
nn А ic, domina 
His attitude toward wife and siblings; kindly, ed physical 
ing, democratic, etc. Hobbies, recreational interests, talents, 

, 


i hich may > 
characteristics, frustrations, and other important factors w. 


i ild. 
help to indicate his influence on the behaviour of the chi 
Mother, 


Same as for father, and in addition inquire regarding the cp 
of the material relationship. Is it one of rejection or every р, 
tion? Follow up, depending on the problem or the tentative hyp 
thesis established, 

Sibling interrelationship. 


5 i f; 
Attitude toward each other, their health, undue quarreling, kie 
closely knit, schooling, present whereabouts, or occupation 
activities, 
Physical conditions in the home. 


i irth to 
Secure a brief chronological account of home life from teni 
present. time, including changes in residence, foster-home pla: larity, 
ог the like. Inquire regarding orderliness, cleanliness, regu 
sleeping arrangements, facilities for recreation. 
Methods of control and supervision, 
Inquire if parents oj 
consistent? What 
Are the parents in 
Are there home 
Community 


penly disagree in regard to discipline. pre) Е, 
Кіпа of discipline, bribes, threats, MER. 
dulgent, lax, repressive, cruel, just and sensi 
duties or responsibilities 2 

and cultural factors, 

Inquire Tegarding extent to w 
nant community culture, 
Inquire regarding neighbourhood 
other rates ; economic Status, social 


1- 
hich family has accepted the dom 


" or 
j if possible give dengue 
controls recreational opportuni 
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С. Educational factors, 


Inquire regarding age of entering; record of schools attended with 
location, grades repeated or skipped any special difficulties in 
school subjects—reading, arithmetic, etc. 

Attitudes towards teaching subject liked best and most, extracurri- 
cular activities, evidence of leadership, rank in class, educational 
plans and ambitions. 


D. Recreational factors, 9 
Inquire regarding leisure-time activities. Are they solitary or with 
groups? Is child sought out, tolerated, or rejected by others? Are 
there signs of leaderships? Kinds of activities enjoyed? Do other 
members of family participate? Membership in gangs, clubs. Does 
subject have hobbies or special interests ? 


V. Reactions to the congenital, physiological and environmental forces 
which may haye influenced present behaviour. 


A. Reactions in early childhood. 

3 Emotional reactions, inquire regarding temper tantrums and how 
met by parents, signs of stubbornness, suspiciousness, sulking. Fear 
reactions, their origin and how handled by parents, any night terrors 
or sleep walking, Love reactions, attachment to parents, dependent, 
over-affectionate, shy, fearful. Thumb-sucking, nail biting, mastur- 
bation etc. Is child unusually sensitive, withdrawn, and secretive 2 
Is he listless, distractable, hyperactive 2 Is he quarrelsome, impatient, 
selfish, cruel to other children or to animals? Is he inattentive, 
disinterested in surroundings, fussy, repressed, tense ? 


B. Reactions in later childhood and adolescence. 
Inquire regarding freedom of expression, dependency on parents. Is 
subject becoming emancipated from parental control? Is he happy 
| in group activities? Is he predominantly happy and carefree, out- 
going, extroverted? Does he have many friends, is he a leader? 
Is he at ease with the opposite sex? What are his dominant re- 
creational activities? Has he had any delinquency record ? 


Sources of information in order of importance (amount of informa- 


tion Yeceived) . 
Give name, address and relationship to the child of each person 
Statements of other than the main in- 


furnishing information. 3 i 
Impression of the informant : 


formation should be indicated. 510] h ү 
note appearance, intelligence, personality, insight, attitudes, an co- 
Operation. Evaluate the reliability and adequacy of the и 
tion given. Evaluate the informant’s capacity, intellectually an 


emotionally, to cooperate in a plan of treatment of the child, 
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attached :— 

Individual Intelligence test scoring sheet. 

Medical Report. 

Scholastic Report (present), 

Achievement Record (from the beginning of school-going) . 
Anecdotal record—of typical and atypical behaviours. 
Observation reports—during testing, at home, in class, in play-field. 


with peers, with parents, with siblings, etc. 
Interview Reports, . Ё 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
NEED FOR CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


During the period a student is in High School, guidance 
Mainly takes the form of educational guidance, which acquires 
à more specifically vocational bias in the last two or three 
Years of his schooling. The main function of educational guid- 
ance at school is broadly to help the child to acquire a sound 
And comprehensive knowledge about himself, about his strong 
and weak points to enable him to best use the period of school- 
mg to develop the former and strengthen the latter. Тһе 
Main guidance instrument in the schoo] for the achievement 
Of his dual objective is the school curriculum. It is through 
his participation, successful or otherwise, in the curriculum that 
а student, with the help of his teachers, is able to realise his 
Strengths and deficiencies, and is largely through the curri- 
culum that he should be guided to exploit the former, and 
X remedy, partially or totally, the latter. 
' The curriculum of a school is, therefore, both a diagnostic 
and a remedial instrument—or at least it should be: given an 
effective curriculum, guidance can accomplish much, without it 
a Teacher-Counsellor will be like a skilled surgeon who lacks 
some of the essential instruments with which to diagnose and 
Operate upon the diseases his patients are suffering from. 

To achieve the above purposes, the curriculum should have 
the closest relationship with society. In the broadest sense, 
the curriculum incorporates all school activities; it should 
therefore also include such knowledge, activities and expe- 
“riences considered specially necessary for guidance work (їп- 
formation in regard to social opportunities in the fields of 
¢ courses and careers, excursions to particular places etc.). 

It will be pertinent to examine, briefly, our present Secon- 
dary school curriculum, from the guidance point of view. 

The Secondary school curriculum in India was originally 
drafted on the model of English, ‘Grammar School’ curriculum 
which was inteded to cater for the needs of the prospective 
entrants to the Universities. As a product of the classical and 
humanistic movement, the Grammar School curriculum in U.K. 
long retained its literary bias to the neglect of subjects UD 
had greater practical or social relevance. The mU С 
Such a curriculum to Indian soil made the position sti wile it 
| From the points of view of the needs of the Indian pupils 1 


i for the 
Proved extremely narrow. It allowed little scope 
“evelopment of their diversified talents and gave no scope to 
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them to try their hands at different activities or to explore 
their interests and potentialities. It did not even acquaint 
them with the society in which they lived. Subsequent modi- 
fications of this curriculum were effected from time to time, 
but the spirit in working them out remained unchanged; the 
same emphasis on book-learning, the old-fashioned lecture 
method, the rigid adherence to text books and the acceptance 
of examination success as the summum bonum of education 
continued. There is, alas, also legitimate ground for appre- 
hension that the latest reforms in curriculum (Higher Secon- 
dary School Curriculum) are being implemented by many 
schools in the old spirit. 


Curriculum Limitations from Guidance View-point 


This narrow, limited conception of the curriculum, which 
is still largely prevalent in India, makes the existing Secondary 
School curriculum of limited value for guidance purposes, both 
as a means of discovering the individual abilities, interests and 
aptitudes of the students, and as a means of developing шапу- 
sided personalities for the following reasons :— 

l. ‘The existing curriculum is subject-centred, whereas edu- 
cational guidance is child-centred, regarding subjects as only 
one means of discovering and developing the child varied abili- 
ties and aptitudes. 

2. The existing curriculum tends to concentrate on the 
development of a child's mind, or worse still his memory, to 
the relative neglect of the other equally important aspects of 
his personality physical, emotional and spiritual; whereas 
educational guidance aims to discover and develop all the 
talents and potentialities of the child, and promote the all- 
round personality of the child. Hence from the guidance view- 
point the so-called extra-curricular activities are as important, 
and on occasions, as in the case of Hobby Clubs, Student 
government ete. more important, an element in the curriculum 
of the school as the traditional subjects for they frequently 
teveal and give scope for talents and abilities that are only 
too after starved in the classroom, and their informal 
character often provides greater opportunities for really 


effective guidance work than the more formal class-room 
situation. 


3. The traditional unilateral, 
curriculum caters only for a sm 
spells relative frustration and failure to the rest. In such 8 
situation the Teacher-Counsellor, endeavouring to provide pro" 
per educational guidance, is cribbed, cabined, and confined, for 


University-oriented, bookish 
all minority of chlidren and 


| 
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Such a curriculum puts both the students and the Counsellor 
шо a Straight-jacket from which they cannot escape. The 
gid, one-track nature of the usual Secondary school curri- 
Culum, its lack of.a sufficient variety of diversified courses to 
Suit the individual differences and varying abilities and aptitudes 
ОЁ the students, is perhaps its most serious drawback from the 
Point of view of guidance. The Teacher-Counsellor’s main 
task in giving educational guidance to the child concerning the 
Curriculum is to fit the curriculum to the child; under present 
circumstance he will generally be compelled procrustean-fashion 
to fit the child to the existing curriculum. 


4. One of the main functions of the education given at a 
Secondary School is to prepare the child for life, and hence one 
of the main tasks of educational and vocational guidance is to 
serve as a bridge between school and life. In attempting to 
prepare students for life, the Teacher-Counsellor finds the 
present Secondary School curriculum a hindrance rather than 
a help; for it tends to be, consciously or unconsciously, “out 
of tune with life.” Hence, to quote the Secondary Education 
Commission, “it fails to prepare students for life. It does not 
give them a real understanding of or an insight into the world 
outside school into which they have presently to enter”. 


5. The fact that the curriculum and indeed the entire edu- 
cation of the adolescent, is dominated by the final School-leav- 
ing examination creates an examination complex and a climate 
of opinion in school, and in the community among parents and 
guardians at large that is hostile to the philosophy underlying 
true guidance. If examinations are to continue to be regarded 
as the Be-all and End-all of education, and their examination 
successes or failures are to remain the ultimate criterion of 
the true worth of individual children, teachers and schools we 
may as well abandon all thought of effective guidance in our 
schools. ‘True guidance is based on the fundamental human 
value ideal that even the “dud” of the class, who will never in 
a month of Sundays qualify in the traditional type of exami- 
is a person of infinite worth; that its task is to find 
God gives to even the least gifted of 
ng it to its maximum possible extent 
e of self-satisfaction and self-respect 
t philosophically his limitations 
he faith that every child, how- 
ential contribution to make 


nation, | 
the ‘one talent’ which С 
mortals, and by developi 
to give the child a sens 
that will enable him to accep 
and deficiencies ; it stems from t 


ever unpromising, has a unique pot 
to the сой of “the world which he must be encouraged and 


i i ducation and 
assisted to make, and that the ultimate test of e л 
of educational guidance is not whether the child passes or fails 


11 
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in the School Final examination, but whether he succeeds or 
fails in the examination of life. 


6. Men cannot thrive on culture alone, hence education 
must prepare the adolescent to live a good life and to earn а 
good living. This is doubly necessary in the India of today 
where the productive efficiency of every citizen must be deve- 
loped to the utmost so that he can play his full part in raising 
his own standard of living and the standard of living of his 
poverty-stricken, countrymen, and in the building up of the 
New India of our dreams. Since a relatively small percentage 
of Indians have the privilege of going to Secondary Schools, 
and since it is from the products of these schools that leader- 
ship at all level must come, our High Schools have the respon- 
sibility of preparing the majority of their students, who do 
intend to proceed to the University, for direct entry, after 
suitable professional education and training, into productive 
jobs of various kinds. One of the main functions of the Tea- 
cher-Counsellor, especially in the last two or three years of & 
child's schooling, is to provide vocational guidance to help the 
youth, in the light of his own abilities and aptitudes to choose 
a suitable vocation, and to start preparing himself, while still in 
school, to make a success of it. Here also the traditional, 
narrow, bookish Secondary school curriculum, lacking as it 15 
In provision for technical and vocational studies and other 
diversified courses, is of little assistance to the T'eacher-Coun- 
sellor; it may help to discover and to some. extent prepare 
clerks and members of the learned professions; it is certainly 
not oriented towards the rich variety of vocational openings 
in the new rural, industrial, scientific and technological society 
being ereated in India today. 


7. Finally the present curriculum tends to reduce the tea- 
cher to the .position of a mere instructor, a giver of knowledge 
and the child to a passive recipient of such knowledge; the 
teacher, to quote Sir John Adams, is regarded as an “informa- 
tion monger and the child regarded as an animated sponge. 
But, from the point of view of guidance, education is a. bi-polar 
process through which both the teacher and the child in the 
joint pursuit of culture grow and develop simultaneously ; the 

m, and of educational guidance, is the in- 
fluence of the adult personality of the classroom teacher or the 
Teacher-Counsellor on the immature personality of the child. 
Hence what the teacher is and does is more important that 
What he teaches, and in his informal, casual contacts With 


children outside the classroom, on the playing field, in camp» 


| 
| 
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a on a trek he might accomplish much more than he can in 
е classroom. ~ 

Both intrinsically therefore, and аз an aid to effective guid- 
ance, the educational philosophy and the psychology under- 
Ying the present Secondary School curriculum, and the curri- 
Culum itself, weighed in the balance, are found seriously want- 
Ing. Hence the Teacher-Counsellor faced with the unenviable 
task of attempting educational and vocational guidance within 
the rigid framework of the existing Secondary School curri- 
culum in India might be tempted to despair. 


Welcome Developments in the Curriculum 


Fortunately, however, thanks to the evolution and growth 
during the past quarter century of a more enlightened and 
liberal conception of the true nature and scope of education, 
and a more complete understanding of the psychology of the 
. adolescent learner, a radically new conception of the curri- 

culum has emerged among progressive educational theorists 
and practitioners in our country. The clear realisation that 
every child is a unique personality who must be educated in 
unique fashion has led to the 8 A's—education according to 
age, ability and aptitudes—taking pride of place over the 3 R's 
in the High School curriculum. It is realised today, more 
clearly than ever before, that every child is in his right an in- 
dividual of immense dignity and worth, that John is much 
more important than the subjects he is taught, and that the 
essential task of education is to help him to attain full maturity 
of body, mind and spirit їп, and largely for the society of 
which he is a member. 

This newer and fuller conception of education has resulted 
in a minor revolution in the conception of the curriculum. 
The new Higher Secondary school curriculum is no longer con- 
ceived as a patchwork of subjects loosely stitched together ; it 
is conceived as a complete, significant and meaningful whole 
which includes not only subjects to be learnt, but all the varied 
activities and experiences, curricular and co-curricular, that 
make up the warp and woof of a good school. The curri- 
culum, to quote the Secondary Education Commission Report, 
should be conceived of as “the totality of experiences that a 
student receives through the manifold activities that n. sl 
class, library. workshop, playground and in numerous informa 
contacts between teacher and pupil, indeed the whole life of 
оа mde hich сап touch the life of 


the school becomes the curriculum W : 
the Sie й all points and help the evolution of a balanced 


Personality.” 
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Guidance an Integral Part of Curriculum 


If we accept this progressive definition of the curriculum, 
it is logical to proceed one step further and to deduce that 
guidance should be regarded as an integral part of such а 
curriculum and not as something outside it. The co-curricular 
life of the school especially leaves much scope for “curricular 
development” for guidance purposes. Like curricular acti- 
vities, co-curricular activities should also be preplanned and 
undertaken with the same amount of seriousness, indeed if the 
school has complete freedom in organising its co-curricular life, 
it can be the better utilised for guidance purposes. — The 
following principles may guide us in planning the co-curricular 
life in our secondary schools. 


Guidance Through Co-Curricular Activities 


(1) It is essential that every school should have the follow- 
ing types of co-curricular activities, the details of the activities 4 
provided in the school, socio-economie background of the | 
pupils, interests of the pupils, resources of the school and 

(а) Activities for the development of the body, for the 
development of physical interests of the pupils. There must 
be provision for both outdoor games and exercises ; the type 9 
games and exercises may vary from school to school. 

(b) Activities for the development of the moral life of the 
pupil. During their adolescent years pupils should develop the 
values which society cherishes most. They should also deve- 
lop desirable personality traits for successful functioning in Ше. 
This can be achieved through Youth Club activities of various 
kinds. Every school should have more than one youth move- y 
ment e.g. Scouting, N.C.C., Social Service League etc. to suit A 
pupils with different interests and dispositions. The youth ' 
movements may vary from school to school. У 

(с) Activities for the development of interests of pupils- 
Development of interests in line with one’s potentialities is con- 
sidered very important in educational guidance. Every school 
should have Hobby clubs for the purpose ; the specific hobbies 
to be provided will vary from school to school. 

. (d) Activities to bring the school closer to society-excur- 
sions, participation in important social functions and social 
observances in school etc. 

(2) At the verv beginning of every year, the co-curricular 
activities during the previous year should be reviewed, before 
activities for the current year are decided upon, for in the light | 
of experience, there may be changes from the previous year. | 
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ache activities should be provided in the Time Table (time 

Nt ule for the activities which are undertaken for only a 
А ed number of days should also be made). 

th (3) Every pupil in the school should participate in each of 
| £ four types of activities tabulated above (though the speci- 

© activity may vary from pupil to pupil). 

(4) Evaluations in co-curricular activities should also be 

made and entered in the Cumulative Record Card. 


| Guidance Implications of the Modern Curriculum 


The liberal and enlightened conception, at least in theory, 
of the present day curriculum is fully in tune with the guid- 
‘ance view-point; both stem from the same philosophy and 
psychology of education. Modern psychology has demons- 
‘trated that the period of adolescence in most children exhibits 
certain characteristic features, and that, allowing for individual 
and sex differences, adolescents, have many physical, emo- 
tional mental and spiritual needs and interests in common. 
jM good Secondary School curriculum should cater for such 
common needs and interests. Further the demands of a 
modern democratic society, for fruitful life in which the ado- 
lescents are being prepared at High School, also predicates the 
provision of certain common curricular elements for all students 
at the Secondary School. What is generally referred to as the 
Core Curriculum endeavours to provide for such common 
Social needs. Such courses are usually advocated as a com- 
pulsory part of the education of every adolescent. 

Besides these common needs and interests adolescents also 
differ considerably physically, emotionally, mentally and spiri- 
tually, and a truly functional Secondary School curriculum 
must also take account of such individual differences. What 
‚аге commonly referred to as “elective subjects" or diversified 
courses aim to provide for the individual needs and differences 
of adolescents. 

The idea of а “Core curriculum" common to all Secondary 
School students, and a diversity of optional subjects, which can 
be elected according to their special interests, needs and abi- 
lities? has been admirably developed in the Report of Secon- 
dary Education Commission. The Commission outlined а 
Core Curriculum for all students at the secondary level (con- 
Sisting of а group of Languages, Social Studies, General Science 
and Mathematics, and a Craft, that, it hoped, would help to 
Prepare all students for citizenship in the new India, ang 
initiate them into “the most difficult of all arts, the art О 
living”, In addition to this Core, and as a means of provid- 
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ing scope for the individual needs and abilities of the students, 
the Commission further proposed a variety of diversified 
courses—Humanities, Technical, Science, Agricultural, Com- | 
mercial, Fine Arts and Home Science—which students could § 
elect according to ability and aptitude and interest. ‘These 
diversified courses, the Commission held, could either be pro- 
vided in separate schools, or preferably, wherever possible, in 
Multipurpose schools. The proposal to replace the present 
unilateral Secondary school with its one-way type of curri- 
culum by a Multipurpose school providing a sound general 
education curriculum for all, plus diversified courses to suit in- 
dividual needs and interests was welcomed all over India. 
Over 500 Multipurpose schools have already been started in 
various parts of India, and many other High and Higher 
Secondary Schools are endeavouring to adapt their curricula 
along bi-lateral or multi-lateral lines. 


Guidance And Better Teaching Methods 


j 
It should be noted that along with the change in the curri- ff 
culum, there should also be a change in educational methods. 
According to the latest discoveries in the field of transfer of 
learning, how a subject is taught is considered as important as 
what is taught. If we desire that what is taught in schools 
should have a transfer value when the pupil enters actual life 
and faces its problems, we should lay due emphasis upon edu- ` 
cational methods—rote learning and learning through passive 
Teception (lecture method) should be replaced by learning by 
doing as far as practicable. Activity methods and individual 
study and group discussion methods can secure the maximum 
transfer in learning. Change in learning methods necessarily | 
involves a change in the role of the teacher. 

Integrated Syllabus cutting across subject barriers as far as 4 
practicable and having a bias to life situations is also needed | 
Tor successful adoption of the above methods (e.g, Socia 

tudies and General Science Syllabuses of the Higher Secon- 
dary Schools). 


€ rapid acceptance and development of this fuller and 


culum, is of immense 


i i : pread of educational 
and vocational guidance; it also imposes new obligations and 


responsibilities on their shoulders, When the High school 
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Curriculum was а one-way track allowing for few ог no choices, 
and where the elements of flexibility and choice and adaption 
to individual differences were entirely missing, educational 
guidance, a primary objective of which is to help the student 
to choose subjects and courses suited to his individual needs 
and abilities and his vocational objectives, was impossible. 
The child had willy-nilly to fit the curriculum, not the curri- 
culum the child, and guidance was meaningless and would 
have been regarled as an impertinence. Тће situation has 
now changed and is much more favourable from the guidance 
view-point. The introduction of diversified courses with liberal 
choice of electives creates both the opportunity and the need 
for careful educational guidance to be given to the children in 
the choice of the types of education and the options they 
elect. The little experience that has accumulated in Multi- 
urpose Schools shows how helpless the majority of children 
and their parents are, when it comes to making the crucial 
choice between the different "elective" groups of subject, with- 
out suitable guidance. In all Secondary Schools, therefore, 
and especially in the bi-lateral or multipurpose Higher Secon- 
dary Schools guidance is now essential and must be regarded 
as an integral part of the school curriculum. “The provision 
or diversified courses of instruction", states the Secondary 
Education Commission, “imposes on teachers and school admi- 
nistrators the additional responsibility of giving proper guidance 
to pupils in their choice of courses and careers". 

Parents also have a right to have their say in this important 
matter and certainly the wishes of the children themselves 
should be consulted but “complete freedom of choice without 
any guidance is not eduéationallly desirable, and in the choice 
of subjects pupils should get the benefit of expert educational 
guidance". 

The evolution of the curriculum from the 19th century to 
the present day has been from the guidance point of view a 
slow but steady progress in the right direction. In the pro- 
gressive Secondary school curriculum, guidance has an integral 
and vital role to play. "Guidance" to quote the Secondary 
Education Commission, "is essential for the success of any 
educational progress, and we hope before long it will be avail- 
able in all our educational systems", and from part of the 
educational provision of every Secondary School in the 


Country. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
EVALUATING THE SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Western countries are increasingly utilising Check Lists as a 
method of evaluating the efficiency of particular organisations. 
The authors believe that India could also begin „profitably 
utilising this technique of evaluation. The „check list can be 
scored both by persons inside the organisation, as well as by 
supervising teams specially appointed for the „purpose. An 
additional advantage of this method of evaluation is that it 
helps to clarify ideas about the organisation to the evaluators. 
A check list for evaluating the Guidance Services ofa school 
is given below. Even if the list does not immediately serve 
the practical purpose for which it is intended, it may be utilised 
as a summary of what has been said in regard to the guidance 
service in this book for it serves to spot-light the essentials of 
a good School Guidance Service. 


A CHECK LIST FOR EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE 
SERVICE IN YOUR SCHOOL* 


Every item should be checked in terms of the following scale (inside 
the lefthand bracket). 


(A) Provision or Condition Good. 

(B) Provision or Condition exists to some extent. 

(C) Provision or Condition is present to a very limited extent. 
(D) Provision or Condition missing, but needed. 

(E) Provision does not exist at all ог 15 пог needed. 


The overall evaluation should be made on the identical five- 
pomt scale whether it is attempted by the School authorities 
themselves or is made by an outside evaluator. 


1. GENERAL NATURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE GUIDANCE 
SERVICE, 


CHECK LIST A. Guidance Concepts and Objectives 


l. Guidance work is integrally related to all aspects of the educational 
programme of the schoo]. ( ) 


2. It is planned with a view to help pupils to understand themselves— 


( ). ; 


3. It includes activities which help pupils to develop, both immediate 
and long range plans. ( ) 


*]t has been drawn from Check lists for the evaluating of Guidance 


services in use in U.S.A. 
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It is concerned with preventative and curative measures with regard 


4, 
to common maladjustments in pupils, and with providing remedial 
b treatment for them. ( ) 
1 5. It endeavours to assist pupils in making the right choice of courses 
and in developing vocational goals. ( ) 
6. It aims at offering individual help to pupils whenever needed. 
( ) | 
7. Problems, common to many or all, are used as a basis for organis- 
ing groups activities. ( 2) 
8. The Guidance service assists in orienting new pupils to the school. 
( ) 
9. Guidance work assists pupils in achieving desirable goals. ( ) 
10. The Guidance programme includes effective follow-up work. 
( ) 
EVALUATION 
(@ How adequate is the concept of guidance helped by all members 
of the school staff? ( ) 
(b) How extensive are the provisions for guidance work? ( ) 


1: 


School Guidance work is directed by a Committee in which the 


| 
j B. Guidance Organisation. 
l 


teachers and parents are properly represented and in which the 
Headmaster and the Teacher-Counsellor assume their proper roles. 
( ) 

Guidance and instructional Staff members regard the Guidance 
Services as a co-operative undertaking in which teachers and 
Guidance personnel have inescapable and well defined responsibili- 
ties, ( ) 

The School Guidance Service strives actively to secure the assist- 
ance of all who can help in realising the Guidance objectives (e.g. 
Parents, Youth Employment Exchange and other Community 
organisations). ( ) 

The Guidance Service in the Secondary School is co-ordinated with 
similar services in feeder Schools, ( ) 

The Guidance Service is co-ordinated with similar service beyond 
the School (e.g. Colleges, Industry etc.) 

The School Guidance Service works in close co-operation with the 
Regional Bureau for Educational and Vocational Guidance and 
with the State Bureau for Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


( ) 


EVALUATION 
(а) How comprehensive are the fields of co-operation developed ? 


(b) How effectively is the co-operation developed ? 
П. GUIDANCE PERSONNEL—Please Tick y most Appropriate Columns. 
А. The Teacher-Counsellor possesses, 


ik 


А broad background of general education at least of degree standard, 
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2. A Teachers Diploma from a recognised Training Institution, 

8. A broad acquaintance with Psychology and Mental hygiene with 
particular reference to adolescent behaviour and needs. 

4. At least 3 months’ full-time or 6 months’ part-time training in the 
basic principles of guidance. 

5. Adequate training in group guidance activities, 

6. Adequate training in the techniques of mental measurements. 

7. A practical training in Interviewing and Counselling techniques. 

8. Adequate training in the collection, organisation and use of occupa- 
tional, educational and other information necessary for planning 
by pupils. 

9. Wide knowledge of employment opportunities, requirements, and 
conditions of the local labour market. 


„10. Adequate knowledge of the training opportunities for various occu- 


pations, 

11. Wide knowledge of the post-Secondary educational opportunities 
and requirements. 

12. The right personality for the development of desirable working 
relationships with other schools and community personnel. 

18. The necessary professional attitudes in conducting Guidance acti- 
vities and in handling confidential matters. 

14. Popularity with pupils and capacity to mix with them freely. 


EVALUATION 


B. 


(a) How satisfactory are the personal and professional qualifications of 
the Teacher-Counsellor 2 


(b) How adequate has been his training? 
TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


(1) Teachers and Counsellor understand and accept their mutual res- 


ponsibilities. ( ) 
(2) The teachers believe that Guidance work is both as essential part 
of and a great help in general School work. C ) 


(3) They maintain Cumulative Record Cards honestly and effectively. 
( 

(4) Miley utilise the Cumulative Record Card in understanding pupils 
and in adapting teaching to individual needs. ( ) 

(5) Teachers and Counsellors meet in group confe 
Pupils problems from time to time. ( ) 


(6) Teachers co-operate in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Teacher-Councellor. ( ) 


(7) Class teachers and the Teacher-Counsellor co-operate in gather- 
ing the fullest possible information about the pupils, ( ) 

(8) The teachers assist the Teacher-Counsellor in preparing educa- 
tional materials for group guidance activities, ( ) 

(9) The teachers assist the Teacher-Counsellor in securing the active 
co-operation of the home in guidance work, ( ) 


rences concerning 


* 
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(10) Teachers in specialised subjects strive to develop the varied interests 
and abilities of pupils through hobby club activities. ( ) 


EVALUATION 

(a) How convinced are teachers of the utility to the School Guidance 
Service. 

(b) How readily do they co-operate in guidance work. 

(c) How extensive are their areas of co-operation. 

(d) How effective is the co-operation of the teachers in the Guidance 
programme. 

ІП. GUIDANCE SERVICES 
А. PUPIL-INFORMATION (Collection) —Please Tick у where appro- 
priate. 

(1) Appropriate tests are administered periodically. 

(2) Personal—data blanks are unutilised. 

(8) Individual interviews with pupils are a feature of the Guidance 
Programme. 

(4) Periodic physical examinations are carried out. 

(5) Periodic ratings of pupils by teachers are attempted. 

(6) Interviews with parents, other family members and intimate 
friends of the pupil are an integral part of the Guidance 
Programme. 

(7) Case studies of pupils are carried out when needed. 

(8) Sociometric studies are made when needed. 

(9) The collection of information from parents through inventories is 
a regular feature. 

(10) Autobiographies by pupils are encouraged. 

(11) Teachers’ comments and observations are recorded regularly. 

(12) Home visits are periodically made, 

EVALUATION 
(а) How adequate are the provisions for collecting information about 


pupils ? 
(b) How adequate is the use made of such information for guidance 


work. 
B. TYPES OF PUPIL INFORMATION—Please Tichy if recorded in your 
Cumulative Record Card, 
(a) HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 
(1) Name, Sex, Place and date of birth, 


(2) Photograph. 

(3) Name and address of the father (guardian) . 
(4) Occupation of both the parents. 

(5) Their educational status. 

(6) Ages of siblings. 

(7) Economic status of family. 

(8) Attitude of the family towards the pupil. 
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(9) Parents’ attitude towards the school. 
(10) Facilities for home studies. 
(11) Plans of parents in regard to the pupil. 
(12) Description of neighbourhood conditions. 
EVALUATION 
(а) How comprehensive is the information gathered about pupils? 
(b) How well is it kept up to date? 
(© How adequate is the Cumulative Record Card in this respect ? 
(b PHYSICAL AND MEDICAL RECORDS 
(1) Height and weight in relation to average for age group. 
(2) Vision. 
(3) Hearing. 
(4) Teeth and Gums. 
(5) Posture and feet. 
(6) Tonsils, adenoids. 
(7) Speech Defects. 
(8) Physical abnormalities, deformities, undernourishment. 
(9) Serious illness or injuries. 
(10) Physical health habits. 
(11) Mental health and personal adjustment. 
(с) SCHOLASTIC PROGRESS AND TEST-INFORMATION 


(1) Name and address of School or Schools attended. 

(3) Attendance and tardiness record: reasons for excessive absence, 
tardiness. 

(3) Performance on achievement tests, teacher made or standardised 
in all the subject areas. 

(4) Reasons and explanations for any failure. 

(5) General and specialised mental ability data as interpreted from, 
test scores. 

(d) PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(1) Special talents and interests 
(2) Participation in co-curricular activities, 
(3) Special achievements (besides scholastic success). 
(4) Educational ambitions. 
(5) Vocational preferences. 
(6) Evidence of vocational aptitudes if any. 
(7) Periodic ratings by teachers on personality traits. 
(8) Results from interest inventories. 
(9) Attitude towards school and its activities. 
(10) Use of leisure. 
IV. INFORMATION SERVICE 


(1) Information is available regarding educational opportunities and 
requirements of general and profession institutions after the School 
Final level. 
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(2) Information is available concerning current occupational oppor- 
tunities and their requirements. 

(3) Information is available in regard to shortage and surplus jobs is 
kept up-to-date. 

(4) Posters, charts, photographs, models all are utilised in presenting 
guidance information, 

(5) The School Guidance Corner is kept attractive and utilised for 

' giving guidance information to pupils. 

(6) Up-to-date prospectives of post-School Final or Inter Science 
institutions are available. 

(7) Current information about scholarships and other types of 
financial assistance available. 

(8) Information materials are organised and filed for effective use. 

(9) Career Days or Carcer Study Clubs are organised to acquaint pupils 
with information in regard to courses and careers, 

(10) Lists are kept of agencies from which help in the field may be 
available. 


THE COUNSELLING SERVICE 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES : 

1. Counselling time to the extent of at least one period a day for 
each 100 pupils enrolled is provided on the Time Table. 

2. The object of Counselling is primarily to help pupils imptove them 
in their adjustments to their Social and Material environment, 

3. The Counselling in the school concerns itself with all aspects of 
pupil development—physical, mental, emotional and social, moral 
and spiritual, 

4. Counselling assists in arriving at decisions for which parents and 

pupils assume full responsibility. 

The Counsellor keeps close relationships with pupils through: 

associating with them freely in different pupil activities, 

6. The Counsellor is free from such duties, as may interfere with his 
desirable relationships with parents and pupils. 

7. Adequate time for his work, office space, furniture and equipments 
are provided for the Counsellor. 

8. Clerical assistance is provided to the Counsellor. 


сы 


INTERVIEW PROCEDURES: 
1. There is preparation for each interview and all relevant data are 


studied before it is attempted. 

2. The Teacher-Counsellor recognises problems which may require а 
Series of interviews and plans accordingly. 

3. He recognises problems which are beyond him and refers them to 
appropriate experts. 

4. Avoids domination in interview and encourages pupils to express 


themselves freely. 
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He conducts all interviews in private. 

He accepts the pupils as he expresses himself, without comments. 
He is conscious that decisions reached in the interview must be 
emotionally and intellectually acceptable to the pupil. 

He tries to make pupils increasingly self-reliant, 

He keeps a written record of all interviews. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


МЕ 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5: 


The School Guidance service helps pupils who withdraw from 
School in obtaining training for placement in jobs. 

It helps them in obtaining suitable employment wherever possible. 
It helps pupils in obtaining further education or training in com- 
pletion of their schooling. 

Xt helps pupils in obtaining suitable employment on completion 
of their schooling. 

It co-operates with other community services for the above purposes. 


FOLLOW-UP AND ADJUSTMENT SERVICES 


1. 


2. 


The School Guidance Service conducts periodic surveys of the 
activities of all School-leavers. 

It- secures information from School-leavers, concerning strengths, 
weaknesses of the,guidance services. 

It endeavours to modify the Guidance programme in the light of 
this follow-up data. 


a 


с 
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